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TALKING 
MACHINE 


We guarantee it to play perfectly. } 
machine is as large as those generally 
at $50, and in appearance and wor 
ship equally good. ‘Lhis elegant $30 1 
ing machine will be given abet 
FREE to anyone buying twenty Ost 
lar ten-inch disc records from us. 
Description: (Quartered oak cad 

7 1-2 in, high, 14x14 in. square, 19% 

motor, 1o-in. turn table, 1905 model 

bition sound box, aluminum ixture 

in. exhibition horn with 14-in. bras 

patent metal detachable horn-elbow 

combination speed regulator and 

‘ nee Machine will play disc records o 

sees best im orted needles included free with every machine. 

Phe dB, owe" — are ~ eee pe size, comprising the latest popular and classical vocal and instrumental selections, 8 
we shall be obliged t . » ns offer holds good for a limited time only. Orders are coming in rapidly from appreciative custome? 
esha obliged to reject orders when the supply of machines is exhausted. Send us your order AT ONOE, and receive P 

ttention. Money refunded if not as represented, Eagle T. Exchange, 10 Cortland Street, New York. 
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New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts 


By GeEorGE WASHBURN 


HE causes which bring a town 
and then a city into promi- 
nence are generally not diffi- 
cult to discover; there is a_ spe- 
cific reason for their being; but in 


a manufacturing centre or another 
town or city an educational centre, 
but they have not seen in recent 
years a growth of town or city into 
prominence, and that so quickly that 
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the East, especially in New Eng- 
land, those causes are too far back 
for the younger generations to re- 
member, They may have read in 
local history or heard from the lips 
of older men why one city became 


they could not fail to notice it, once 
it came under observation. 

A dozen years ago the little town 
of Durham, New Hampshire, was a 
simple farming community, just 
such as dots the entire state of New 
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Hampshire, and the few inhabitants 
were almost as far removed from 
the busy, hurrying world, as other 
towns are that are known only as 
rural settlements. In that dozen 
years, Durham, introduced to the 
nation in 1893 as a college town, has 
come to exert an influence as an 
educational centre which extends to 
every part of the state. For a quar- 
ter of a century technical education 
in agriculture in the state of New 
Hampshire was little more than a 
pretense. Students at Dartmouth 
might, if they wished, take a course 
in this branch, and a few did so, but 
they hardly had the standing of the 
men in the regular courses, and un- 
less they were men of the “bound 
to succeed” type, they were unable 
to carry the education to an advan- 
tageous conclusion. Agricultural 
education in the Granite State was 


tors that would place any college 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
to the front, and a body of students 
that may well be pointed to with 
pride for they are just the kind of 
material that makes the bone and 
sinew of New Hampshire; the farm 
product that comes from our rural 
communities to-day and is inch by 
inch placing the agriculture of rock- 
ribbed New England on the best 
foundation in all its long history. 
The story of Durham’s rise has 
its bits of interest, and the college 
town of to-day may well be visited 
by thoseywho would see what a lim- 
ited amount of money and practi- 
cally unlimited enthusiasm will do 
when both are expended in the right 
directions, with wisdom to guide. 
The first step in the growth of the 
town was taken when Benjamin 
Thompson, a farmer by profession, 





A CLASS IN POMOLOGY 


exceedingly limited in its scope. 
But it is all changed now; in a 
little more than a decade the state 
has become the possessor of one of 
the best equipped institutions of its 
class in the East, a corps of instruc- 


died in January, 1890, at the ad- 
vanced age of four score years and 
ten. A long-standing enmity to- 
wards his kin, none of them his im- 
mediate family, for he was never 
married, was not forgotten in his 
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will. In a document that several of 
the ablest lawyers passed upon and 
sail could not be broken, he willed 
his large property to his state, and 
requested that the school to be 
founded be designated “The New 
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tional institution, The income from 
the Thompson property, which will 
be $32,000 yearly on an endowment 
of $800,000, does not become avail- 
able until 1910. The capital to begin 
and continue operations had, there- 
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Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts.” In case 
the state legislature declined to ac- 
cept the bequest, provision was 
made to offer the property to the 
state of Massachusetts; and finally, 
should Massachusetts not accept, 
Michigan was to be the recipient of 
the gift. New Hampshire, however 
had no desire to see a valuable prop- 
erty slip from her possession; the 
gift was accepted, and in 1893 the 
three hundred or more barren acres, 
well situated but badly run out, be- 
came the home of the state’s agri- 
cultural college. 

The different steps in building up 
the institution are hardly necessary 
to be mentioned here, other than 
teference to a few of the more im- 
portant measures taken to develop 
the farm property into something 
bearing a resemblance to an educa- 


fore, to come from other sources 
The sale of the college property in 
Hanover provided $50,000; the state 
appropriated $135,000 for buildings 
and equipment, and other appropria- 
tions have been made from time to 
time since that date. United States 
government appropriations in estab- 
lishing an Agricultural Experiment 
Station have also proved an impor- 
tant factor in the development of the 
college. 

The buildings have not gone up 
in a night or in a single year, 
but, after the best sites for the first 
buildings were chosen, the trans- 
formation of the college grounds 
was so rapid that it was little short 
of magical. Thompson Hall, a 
handsome structure of brick, with 
granite trimmings, is one hundred 
and twenty-eight feet in length, ex- 
clusive of an imposing porte-cochcre 
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forty feet long, and has a width of 
ninety-three feet. In this structure, 
three stories in height, are recita- 
tion and reading rooms, library, 
laboratories and rooms for literary 
societies, 

Morrill Hall is the agriculturai 
building. it is one hundred and ten 
feet long and fifty-eight feet wide, 
and four stories in height. The first 
floor is occupied by the department 
of agriculture, with class rooms for 
agronomy and animal industry, to- 
gether with soil physics laboratory, 


Conant Hall is devoted to the 
chemical and physical laboratories, 
and the shops connected are 
equipped with repair shop, wood 
shop, forge shop and foundry. 

Nesmith Hall, where is located 
the United States Agricultural |°x- 
periment Station, and the green- 
houses, dairy buildings and barus, 
complete the equipment of a school 
which is growing each year in nvm- 
ber of buildings, strength of teach- 
ing force and number of students 

The success of the school ‘ias 
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CLASS IN ANIMAL HUSBANDRY JUDGING YOUNG CATTLE STOCK 


reading room and offices. The hor- 
ticultural department occupies the 
second floor, with recitation rooms, 
pomological and forestry labora- 
tories, herbarium room, reading 
room, Offices, and also a refrigerator 
room in which fruits and vegetables 
used for laboratory work may be 
preserved. In the basement are a 
modern live stock judging room, and 
a large room in which many makes 
of different farm implements and 
machines are on exhibition. 


been assured from the first; the fact 
that it is a part of the public school 
system of the state has played its 
part to this end. With its agricul- 
tural, mechanical engineering, elec- 
trical engineering, technical chem- 
istry and general scientific courses, 
it offers in its own lines an advance- 
ment over high school work, and 
technical training may be made of 
the most practical benefit, and the 
hands as well as the brain may be 
educated. 
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The four years’ course graduates 
students with the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science and they are equip- 
ped with an education that will 
place them well in any field of en- 
deavor. They may go on the farm 
with the ability to manage the fields, 
flocks and herds in a thoroughly sci- 
entific manner, either for themselves 
or for the millionaire who is anx- 
ious to buy just this kind of abil- 
ity; they may join the ranks of the 
constantly growing body of scien- 
tists; they may make use of the 


for him an income from the day of 
graduation. 

A course which has already be- 
come popular, and is destined to 
become still more so, is the two 
years’ agricultural course, intended 
for young men from the farms who 
mean to make farming their life 
work, but wish to carry on their oc- 
cupation with the education that 
is placing agriculture on a higher 
plane than ever before known. To 
enter the school for this course, only 
the common school branches are 
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chemistry, mathematics, enginecr- 
ing and electricity, which they have 
been thoroughly taught; or depend 
upon the modern languages, polit- 
ical science, philosophy and other 
subjects which they are fitted to 
teach. By a course of careful selec- 
tion during his four years, the stu- 
dent may have an education of broad 
information and of general value, 
or have a specialty that will earn 


required. In the two years all 
branches of farm work are covered, 
also mathematics, English, botany, 
horticulture, greenhouse manage- 
ment, physics, chemistry, zodlogy, 
forestry and shop work. 

In addition to these regular 
courses this school, like other lead- 
ing colleges has adopted the plan 
of special opportunities for those 
who cannot give time to regular and 
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continued work. Each winter a ten 
weeks’ course in agriculture and 
another in dairying are offered, each 
course covering as completely as 
possible the branches under study, 
crowding into that time as much of 
the work of the longer courses as 
the students can accomplish. 


everywhere, the faculty is more a 
body of helpers than a body of in- 
structors, and this, whether they 
are like the veteran dean, Professor 
Charles H. Pettee, who came with 
the school from its first home in 
Hanover, or are of the younger 
members of the teaching force, but 
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With the exception of the cost of 
living, the only expense is a nom- 
inal tuition fee of five dollars. 
These courses are proving most 
helpful; young men and women, 
and sometimes those more mature 
in age, receive the benefits. 

Change of location, the generos- 
ity of the state, and the erection of 
new buildings have played their 
part, but it is not these that have 
brought this college to the front in 
so brief a period. The real cause 
may be discovered only after close 
observation of the men, teachers and 
students, as they work together. 
The spirit of comradeship is seen 


a few years from their own agri- 
cultural schools, charged to the 
finger-tips with enthusiasm and 
ready to bring into the service the 
broad information and the special 
aptitudes which sent them to the 
front in their own classes. It may 
not be impossible that the influence 
of the West is a factor. The presi- 
dent, William D. Gibbs, and the pro- 
fessor and the assistant professor of 
agriculture, Frederick W. ‘Taylor 
and Edward L. Shaw, respectively, 
brought with them the traditions, 
education and larger ways of doing 
things of the West, and the profes- 
sor of horticulture, Frank W. 
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Rane, was one of the class leaders 
in Cornell, perhaps the best known 
and most progressive of all the agri- 
cultural schools of the country. 
These four men, though only a 
small percentage of the whole 
teaching force, represent that por- 
tion which may be called the agri- 
cultural factor. They know how 
to work on a farm, and who bet- 
ter than they could know and 
sympathize with the untrained 
natures of a body of New England 
boys, who have come to them 
straight from farms far removed 
from many of the finer influences. 
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an erect carriage. For its complete- 
ness the Durham training cannot be 
too highly valued. 

The spirit of comradeship among 
the men themselves, and between 
the teachers and the men, which 
has brought about such marked re- 
sults, is worth more than a passing 
reference. It may be observed in 


almost any department, but take 
for instance the work of Professor 
Rane with his students in horticul- 
ture. This is one of the finer 
branches of the general subject of 
agriculture, including as it does 
not only the study of fruits, but 


CLASS ROOM IN COLLEGE GREENHOUSE 


By friendliness and helpfulness 
the natural growth which follows 
education, contact with men, and 
general school training, is encour- 
aged and transformation results. 
The boys do not lose the ruddy 
glow they brought from country 
homes and the military drill which 
is one of the compulsory branches 
straightens the shoulders and gives 


forestry and the greenhouse course. 
Much of the work is in the field, 
and teacher and students go into 
the woods observing and_ study- 
ing. The varieties of trees, the 
habits of growth, methods of prop- 
agation, the uses to which different 
woods may be put are learned in 
afternoons of pleasure, and it is 
something of a revelation to the 
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farm: boy to learn from his teacher 
that he might have gone into the 
woods at his own home and made 
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extend, three on each side. Al! may 
be provided with heat at the same 
time and the temperature regulated 
to any desired degrce, or 





CHEMICAL LECTURE ROOM 

a pretty day’s work gathering pine 
cones which contain seeds worth 
$2.50 a pound; or he may learn 
which of the saplings will grow 
into the best trees, thus saving the 
charges of the nurseryman, and per- 
haps earning an income 


from any one or all of the 
six heat may be excluded 
Here in the early winter 
in different sections of 
the greenhouse, v' lets 
carnations, and 
several different va 
of vegetables were 
ing, and the guide 
that as soon as one 
table had fruited it \ 
be succeeded by a1 
not only to give th 
dents: a practical knowl 
edge in greenhouse work 
but to yield an income 
which is derived from the 
sale of flowers and vege- 

is put to best use 
those who do the work, 

In the hours of study devoted to 
plants and flowers’ under 
the student may become proficient 
in the work and be able to manage a 
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when time is not other- 
wise occupied. 

The greenhouse at 
Durham is the pride of 
the college and of the 
town. The appropria- 
tion of $7,000 by the 
state was hardly ample 
to provide such a house 
of glass as the school 
required. But by study 
and careful planning of 
design, purchase of ma- 
terials and by work of 
students and teacher to 
save expense of labor, a 
house was built that meets the 
needs of the school admirably. 
From the central section six wings 


CORNER IN PHYSICAL LABORATORY 
greenhouse, a fact which has al- 
ready been demonstrated by the 


success achieved by men who have 
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been graduated from the school; 
and others of the undérgraduates 
who paid particular attention to this 
branch while still study- 
ing, have been able to 
earn substantial sums by 
doing work in the green- 
house which was not 
demanded by the course 
of study. 

During the twelve 
years, the trustees of 
the coliege and the school 
management have de- 
voted themselves to giv- 
ing the farm a working 
equipment without 
which even the _ build- 
ings would be of small 
value. The several gov- 
ernors of the state 
most friendly allies, ex-Governor 
Bachelder, a farmer by birth 
and training, taking particular in- 
terest in the youthful institution. 
The barren acres cropped for many 
years without making a return to 
the soil, are beginning to yield in 
proportion to the plant food sup- 
plied under Professor Taylor’s sys- 
tem of renewal by crop rotation and 
fertilization, so that in time the farm 
land will, in the cultivable portions, 
possess the gardenlike qualities de- 
sirable for experimental plots. 

There are already valuable areas, 
small in comparison to what may be 
utilized at a later time, and on these 
the experimental farm work is car- 
tied on for a general study of crops 
and for observation of agricultural 
methods of the past and present. 
The student with no farm knowl- 
edge may learn the subject from 
the beginning and the boy from his 
father’s farm may learn wherein sci- 
entific agriculture differs.from. that 
in practice from time immemorial 


have been 
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but which has not been raised to its 
present commanding plane. 
For the accomplishment of thor- 
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ough work in horticulture other 
choice land has been selected and 
the best results have been obtained. 
The planting of trees for forestry re- 
newal has been practiced and 
fruit trees and vines in large num- 
bers are growing, and furnishing ob- 
ject lessons in orchard and vineyard 
cultivation, 

The dairy department is complete. 
The barn for the stabling of stock 
is a model of its type, and pure- 
bred cattle, sheep, horses and pigs 
are kept and students are taught the 
essentials in their care, and the prin- 
ciples of breeding. Besides the les- 
sons in the class rooms, trips are 
taken to the best equipped farms 
within a day’s reach, where prin- 
ciples already well impressed upon 
the mind are put to the most prac- 
tical tests. These side trips, often 
enjoyed by the whole student body, 
accompanied by the president and 
members of the teaching force, are 
picnic days in the course of a busy 
term, and help to bind closer the 
ties of friendship. 
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The education of the farmer may 
be said to be rounded out in the 
shops where general carpentry, wood 
turning, forging and even the work 
of the foundry are learned. This is 
not farm training in the strict sense 
of the word but it is knowledge 
which farmers everywhere rate at 
the highest value. The man who 
can make his own pattern, and then 
join, forge, weld, temper, rivet, mold, 
and cast, is independent in the days 
when time is money and a trip to 
town for repairs may mean not only 
expense but loss of crops of great 
value, Time spent in the shops is 
well invested and will yield rich 
dividends. 

What is true of the agricultural 
course is true of other courses, 
They are complete and the work is 
done with a thoroughness that as- 
sures the diligent and conscientious 
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student a position of usefulness in 
the world he is to enter upon grad- 
uation. In years of study, with the 
college at Durham as his Alma 
Mater, fortune has smiled upon him, 
In years to come, if he has done his 


work well, he will reap the harvest 
of faithfulness that will come. 

Although this article emp)asizes 
the agricultural department of the 


college it by no means expresses the 
entire scope of the work donc there. 
Mechanical engineering, forge, ma- 
chine shop and foundry work, sup- 
plemented by studies in physics, 
electritity and chemistry, have im- 
portant departments, thus rounding 
out the course into a practica! whole 
to the 
The college is indeed, as 


which is of great advantag« 
student, 
its name denotes, a college of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts 
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Hezekiah Butterworth 


A Sketch of His Personality 


By Ratpw DAvoL 


O Soul of mine, I hear a deep voice 
speaking, 
As cares increasing on thy swift steps 
Tess; 
What says the voice?—“The only thing 
worth seeing 
Is righteousness. 


“Soul, in thyself are hidden compensa- 
tions 
For disappointment, sorrow and distress; 
Not wealth, but sacrifice, attains the sta- 
tions 
To righteousness.” 


O soul of mine, the cross is shining o’er 
thee, 
Its glory lights each step of thy duress, 
All thy ideals may change to life before 
thee 
Through righteousness. 
Pleasure? We part since thou art lost 
in winning. 
Wealth? Thou dost make the soul’s true 
value less. 
Fame? What art thou but night’s lone 
firefly’s spinning 
To righteousness? 


BOY was reading the lines— 

a boy with trembling lips 

and misty eyes, fulfilling a 
final wish of the author-uncle 
whose gentle spirit had burst the 
strange imprisonment of the tem- 
poral senses to build anew in the 
higher environment. Circled about 
the open gates of earth were friends 
and kinsmen hushed and with 
bowed heads. The September sun- 
light glinted upon the yellow alders 
and bleeding sumacs; the odor of 
sweet fern and wild grapes filled 
the air; and over the gray God’s- 
acre among the pastures, swallows 
swept seaward—homegoing. The 
boy read on: 


“There is a city of the spheres immortal, 
That victors over self and sin possess, 
And the White Stone that opes its irised 
portal 
Is righteousness. 


Whither? I know not—into life eternal. 
My Guide I know, His feet I after press; 
Within the soul are life and light su- 
pernal— 
In righteousness ! 


A handful of soil fell—dust to 
dust. The mourners turning away 
knew that, in this capsheaf to his 
literary labors, their vanished friend 
had crystallized the guiding spirit 
of his life. 

Turn the glass back fifty years. 
Just over yonder wall, in the dim 
aisles of the pine-scented grove, 
another curly-haired, cherry-cheeked 
boy has raised a rough altar of 
white stones decked with flowers 
and moss, and in boyish reverence 
is preaching, praying, singing hal- 
lelulias to birds and butterflies and 
trees. As you press aside the 
branches to catch a glimpse of this 
youthful worshiper at the forest 
sanctuary—obedient to the prompt- 
ings of a common New England her- 
itage—do you not readily see the 
father to the man whose poetic 
adieu to the world was the White 
Stone of Righteousness? 

That life of sixty-five years was a 
zigzag journey—as every good life 
is—seeking truth hither and thither 
and ever widening, like the errant 
brook in search of the sea—and 
through it all ran more clearly, fully, 
purely, the sweet spirit of righteous- 


ness. 
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Hezekiah Butterworth was born 
and bred in the Baptist faith. 
When Salome asked for the head 
of the herald John, the persecution 
of this family of Christians was com- 
menced which ceased only within 
a century. The 
early fugitives to 
New England 
found their old 
friends — the 
Bridewell and 
whipping post— 
waiting to re- 
ceive them, and 
were driven to 
erect their cabins 
in the further 
wilderness. Thus 
it was in 1663 
that the first 
Baptist church 
in Massachusetts 
was founded in 
the log cabin of 
John Butter- 
worth in Swan- 
zea, as Parson 
Myles had named 
the plantation for 
the love of his 
old home in 
Wales. Prior to this four Baptist 
churches had been established in 
Rhode Island and these grew and 
multiplied into Free-will, Pedo and 
plain Hard Shell, 


There was a Samuel Butterworth 


living at Weymouth in 
whom the relatives of Hezekiah 
point as the American forefather of 
the family and, finding no such 
name on the cabin lists of the early 
immigrants, conclude that he came 
in a ship of his own. They also 
clutch at a tradition that he brought 
his house with him, carefully 
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HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH AS A YOUNG MAN 


1642, to’ 
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folded up in the hold of the vessel— 
all of which would indicate a pio- 
neer of prudence and property whom 
anyone should be proud to claim, 
3e that as it may we know that 
John Butterworth, born 1630, un- 
able to assimilate 
religious!y with 
the seacoast col- 
onists, left Wey- 
mouth carrying 
knives and blan- 
kets with which 
to purchase of 
the natives a 
tract of land, on 
which he erected 
a cabin of oak 
and cedar— 
which was _ his 
own house 
through the 
week and_ the 
“Lord’s House” 
a Sunday, until 
one June morn- 
ing of 1675 a 
band of painted 
Indians _ rushed 
whooping down 
from Mt. Hope 
and set fire to 
the village of Swanzea, from 
which the inhabitants made all 
haste to escape to save their scalps. 

The Butterworths were proprie- 
tary landholders. The present farm 
is a portion of the original purchase 
from which succeeding generations 
have sold off sections. The direct 
line of descent was John, Joseph, 
Benjamin, Hezekiah, Samuel, Gardi- 
ner (father of Hezekiah). These 
hard-headed plowmen married into 
the Cole family of Cole’s river, the 
Gardiners of Gardiner’s Neck, and 
the Arnolds, descended from Gov- 
ernor Benedict Arnold of Newport, 
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who once built a stone mill to puz- 
zie the historical quidnuncs—all 
thoroughbred Yankees, searching 
the Scriptures through Baptist spec- 
tacles, 

The style of living did not change 
much in the six generations from 
John to Hezekiah. The farm sup- 
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There must be a subtle influence 
(which no modern building can 
boast) upon the child who draws 
the first breath of life in one of 
those venerable, low-ceiled, gam- 
brel-roofed New England farm- 
houses, whose chambers seem to be 
steeped in a musty odor of Old Mor- 
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plied all necessities of existence. 
They sheared sheep for stockings 
and linsey-woolsey, plucked geese 
for feather beds, wove rushes into 
mats and chair bottoms. They 
dressed off the fall critters; stored 
casks of hard cider in the cellar; 
went down to the shore to dig clams 
and quahogs at ebb tide and catch 
fiddlers for scup and tautog and 
Squiteague on the flood; hauling up 
seaweed for land dressing; piling up 
Stone walls; extending the cleared 
land—rock-ribbed and “so poor it 
makes the rabbits squeal,” which is 
often the best soil to germinate 
the seeds of ambition. 


tality, as if compounded of all the 
lives and loves, births and deaths, 
passions and dreams, prayers and 
longings of their generations of 
tenants. During the bleak hiemal 
solstice of Forefathers’ Day (as 
New Yorkers insist), 1839, the in- 
fant author was welcomed into the 
ancient Butterworth homestead in 
that part of Warren known as 
Touissett. Possibly the day had 
something to do with the ancestral 
leaning of his mind, for he early 
sought to know the story of the 
fathers. 

Warren was rich 
legends. 


in historical 
These stories were told 
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Hezekiah, who grew up a nervous, 
timid, superstitious boy, whose sus- 
ceptibility to fairy tales prompted 
his elders to impose on his credulity 
by ghostly interpretations of the 
swifts whirring in the chimney, the 
owls whickering in the orchard, the 
katydids walking through the night 
with squeaky 
boots. “Horrors 
to goodness, the 
goblins will get 
us if we don’t 
watch out!” 

When quite a 
shaver and the 
wee, weird wail 
of a newly-born 
brother was first 
heard in the 
old house, Heze- 
kiah seized his 
nightdress and 
put for his grand- 
father’s. 

“What’s the 
matter, ’Kiah?” 

“T’ve come to 
live with you. 
It’s no place for 
me over home. 
The house is 
haunted.” 

So he lived 
with this grand- 
parents, where 
Aunt ’Liza Ann 
fed him with 
stories of folk 
lore and faced 
him towards the 
road to literary fame. From 
his mother, who was a nervous in- 
valid, he inherited his poetic tem- 
perament. Gardiner Butterworth, 
the father, was a _ good-natured, 
Bible-reading plough-holder of 
whom no worse was said than 
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that he had an exceeding fondness 
for “swapping hosses,’ sometimes 
boasting that he “gave but five dol- 
lars including new shoes.” 

With four brothers and a sister, 
Hezekiah raced around the farm on 
bare legs that grew a trifle too fast 
for his trousers. He knew ail the 
births, deaths, 
matriages, arri- 
vals and <epar- 
tures in the out- 
of-door vorld 
and could see 
many pictures 
in the clouds. 
They say he 
could rak 
faster than any 
of the other 
boys, but he was 
different from 
them. After 
chores were done 
he ran up to his 
room and locked 
himself in. When 
the fellows came 
for him to play 
Injun or tackle a 
bees’ 
hunt 
peddlers,’ he 
shouted: 

‘““Go 
Leave me alone. 
I’m going to be 
a great writer.” 

“ You — think 
you are, t€ 
torted the boys, 
giving the door a parting bang. 

“He can who thinks he can,” 
mused the embryo author and 
wrote this motto on the head of his 
copy-book and, in after years, often 
quoted it for the encouragement of 
aspiring talent, 
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There is hope for the boy in 
whose blood surges an insurrection 
against the established order of 
things. Young Hezekiah longed 
for a life beyond the farm—to make 
his way by mental rather than 
physical labor. “Stone walls do not 
a prison make”—for the soul with 
wings. Devouringly he read the 
English and American poets, salt- 
ing down the choice chines and 
briskets in the kegs of memory, es- 
pecially Longfellow, especially the 
Psalm of Life—especially “Be not 
like dumb, driven cattle—be a hero 
in the strife.’ To meet the great 
Longfellow—that was his dream, 
which came true afterward in a visit 
to Craigie House, where the poet 
told him the origin of many of his 
songs. 

At the corner crossroads was a 
sign : 


TO PROVIDENCE IT MILES 


Providence! He liked the word— 
had faith in it, It meant Brown 
University, where great writers 
were made, It also meant—money. 
The Butterworths were wealthy— 
in having a comfortable home, 
heaven above, earth below, sunrise 
and sunset, and the Kickimuit in 
which to wash off their sins. Cattle 
lowed at the big gate, wood was 
piled high in the sheds, the silo was 
filled with fodder and a miscellane- 
ous assortment of poultry foraged 
about the dooryard and sometimes 
were sociable enough to enter into 
the kitchen without wiping their 
feet—shoo! 

But there was no money for a 
paid education. Hezekiah put his 
wits to work. Huckleberries would 
afford but a pittance—the season 
Was too short. But there was 
school teaching and then, come to 


think of it, why not write out some 
of those ghost stories? Why, of 
course he could. So all the stories 
that Aunt ’Liza Ann had told him: 
—The Thanksgiving Ghost, the 
Miraculous Parson, the Haunted 
Chimney, the Clams that wouldn’t 
bake,—all were sent here and there 
to religious papers. At length one 
day he opened a letter from the 
“Watchman” and read: “Pay to the 
order of Hezekiah Butterworth— 
Two dollars.” Jeminy Crickets! He 
clutched the note in his fist, hitched 
up his suspenders and tore off for 
home as if riding on Pegasus, glanc- 
ing down now and then to see if 
earth were still visible. 

“Didn’t I say I’d be a great 
writer?” he shouted, as he tore 
through a phalanx of honking, scat- 
tering geese and burst into the 
kitchen, where his mother was fry- 
ing doughnuts. “Now what do you 
think about it?” 


After a while he had accumulated 
enough to go up to Brown Univer- 
sity for a course in rhetoric, and 
composition, and when a young man 
is not sent but goes to college, on 
money he has earned for that pur- 
pose, it is well to step aside—he 
may like to pass you, 

As soon as his income was suffi- 
cient unto the day, he started for 
Boston and larger opportunity, just 
as Burns went up from his father’s 
farm to Edinburgh, but not to such 
reckless dissipation. Ah, no! Per- 
haps he was not genius enough for 
that; certainly not, if genius is to 
be destitute of discretion. As he 
passed on the streets with his pale 
serious face partially eclipsed in 
copious burnsides, he may have 
suggested the prayer-meeting. 

At this time Mr, D. S. Ford was 
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successfully conducting the “Youth’s 
Companion” for the enlightenment 
of the American people and the ad- 
vancement of the Baptist church 
which may have given a cue to Mr. 
J. D. Rockefeller. As subscriptions 
increased Mr. Ford, whose hobby 
was music, secured a choir at the 
Ruggles street church second to 
no other in Boston, and furthermore 
hired fifteen singers to smuggle 
themselves secretly into the congre- 
gation—a choir invisible, for he 
loved to hear the rafters ring. Mr. 
3utterworth went faithfully to Rug- 
gles street; sang the doxology with 
lusty gusto; he was struggling in 
Grub street; the oil of the sanctuary 
was upon his writings. By an im- 
mutable law of gravity he soon 
found himself in the office of the 
“Youth’s Companion,” where Mr. 
Ford assigned him a seat among the 
“readers.” It was not long before 
he sat next to Mr, Ford—assistant 
editor—in which capacity he was 
largely instrumental in expanding 
the magazine from a strictly juven- 
ile periodical to one for the youth of 
all ages, which was “read through 
more spectacles than any other pub- 
lication except the Bible.” 

During the decade from 1877 to 
1887 when Mr. Butterworth’s in- 
fluence was most active, the circu- 
lation leaped from one hundred and 
forty thousand to four hundred 
thousand—it had no _ competitor. 
The “Companion” carried his name 
around the world. He was ap- 
pointed to receive the visiting con- 
tributors. In this rdle he came in 
touch with many aspiring writers 
whose bantlings appeared in this 
periodical. In all these young writ- 
ers he took a motherly interest— 
just as N, P. Willis was called the 
wet nurse of American literature. 
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In his effort to help others up the 
same ladder by which he had 
climbed he often invited distant 
writers to come to Boston to see 
him personally and they usually ac- 
cepted. Once he invited Will Allan 
Drumgool, the now distinguished 
Tennessee writer, to come to see 
him, One day the maid brought 
up a card with the young autiior’s 
name. Mr. Butterworth went down 
to the parlor where a lady was in 
waiting. 

“And is this Mr, Butterworth?” 

“Yes, yes! But where is Mr. 
Drumgool who sent up his card?” 

“Why, there isn’t any Mr. Drum- 
gool,” and her eyes twinkled as she 
spoke. 

“You don’t mean—why, er—Oh! 
oh! oh! oh! oh!—there is a fine 
ice cream saloon around the corner. 
Won’t you be so good?” 

Off they went laughing heartily 
and Miss Drumgool told Aer 
friends and they laughed; then it 
got into the magazines and Ass 
friends laughed—and there was 
more ice cream. 


Life is reverence; life is influence, 


Mr. Butterworth’s dominant re- 
ligious instincts are apparent in his 
first publication, a Sunday school 
concert book,1873. Next came the 
“Story of the Hymns” which re- 
ceived the Wood medal (most cher- 
ished of his treasures), a prize given 
by a tract society for the book of 
best influence issued during the 
year. Then followed “Great Com- 
posers” and “Notable Prayers in 
Christian History,” and “Poems for 
Christmas and Easter.” 

He was making a name as a popu- 
lar writer when Dana Estes, of 
Estes and Lauriat, came to him with 
a book by a French teacher who 
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had taken a class of boys on a zig- 
zag journey through Switzerland. 
“How would a zigzag journey 
through Europe do?” The author 
paced to and fro in his bachelor 
study. “Why, of course it will do. 


The whole human family have been 
doing things just waiting for me 
to gather them into holiday dress 
to Young 


and pass them out 
America.” 

So the next day he gathered 
about him an imaginary class of 
boys, and, assuming the title of 
“Master Lewis,’ set out—for the 
Public Library, and soon produced 
the first of the famous “Zigzag Jour- 
neys’—a breezy story of a vacation 
ramble spent among the historic 
spots of Europe. In after years the 
author took the same trip to find 
everything just as he had written. 
Soon there were more zigzag jour- 
neys—to classic lands, the Orient, 
antipodes, all over—seventeen vol- 
umes of them, and Fame came pull- 
ing at his door-bell. 

With the first sweet zigzag money 
a new house loomed on the Warren 
farm, bearing the date A. D. 1882 
in the gable. Hither he proudly 
led his aged parents; and hither he 
must come each summer for a few 
days. I am glad that the boy was 
not so extinct in him but that, as he 
strolled down the highway to visit 
some old crony, he could dangle 
shoes and stockings from his hands 
and let the thick, smooth, velvety 
dust of the July roadside bubble be- 
tween his toes, just as Father 
Kneipp would have done and any 
sensible person. Here it was the 
author’s dream to husband out life’s 
taper in Arcadian simplicity, plant- 
ing melons and hollyhocks, and 
gathering purple grapes from the 
sunny side of a Swiss wall-garden. 
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We lay fine plans—for nature to 
make sport of, The enchantment of 
palms and orange blossoms seized 
upon him in his wanderings. He 
purchased a grove and rose-embow- 
ered cottage in Florida against the 
winter’s discontent. Then came the 
frost of ’96 and the tender leaves of 
hope were blasted, 

His real home—though “home” 
seems scarcely the word for one 
whose infinite mind seemed so un- 
satisfied with the offerings of this 
finite incarnation, and who could 
never know the enviable content of 
those who stolidly convert them- 
selves into cash and patiently ac- 
cept “one world at a time”—the spot 
whither he steps most gladly re- 
turned was 28 Worcester street, just 
a comfortable walk from his almost 
daily haunt, the Boston Library. For 
thirty years he kept bachelor’s hall 
in these apartments of the Misses 
Ellis, Here when his fame was cres- 
cendo, on his forty-fifth birthday 
many friends assembled for a royal 
surprise party. His daily habits 
were to rise between five and six, 
write two hours before breakfast 
(he never mastered the typewriter), 
spend most of the day at the 
“Youth’s Companion” or the Li- 
brary, and give the evening to social 
relaxation, Here is the delightful 
Mr. Butterworth I love to remember 
—seated among his friends before 
the open fire in the great room, at 
once chamber and music hall, gar- 
nished with gifts and souvenirs, 
piano, books and pictures in jost- 
ling profusion, and in a cubby 
behind the curtain the smiling de- 
canter—but only for stomach’s sake. 
When the various seating appurte- 
nances were taken there was a noc- 
turne or reverie on the violin; or 
some one recited a heart-reaching 
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poem or read a new story; and 
always some conservatory student 
to sing the old songs and hymns and 
Stabat Mater—the host humming 
through it all, At length the author 
would stretch his feet toward the 
embers and, half closing his eyes, 
relate the story of the little red set- 
tle by the chimney, or start some tale 
of New England folk lore, and right 
in the thick of the story—here was 
the delicious humor of it all—the 
knock at the door and announce- 
ment that some long-remembered 
friend had come to wheedle another 
coin from his pocket. Mr, Butter- 
worth’s free hand was known far 
and wide and as a member of an 
institutional church he was the sub- 
ject of frequent importunity. Gen- 
erous even before he was just, he 
neglected himself to devote his sub- 
stance to family, friends, philan- 
thropy. Having little business scent, 
his investments were sometimes ill 
starred. 

If there was any self-indulgence 
it was travel—and this was turned 
to professional account. In this he 
showed a practical economy—like 
unto Stevenson—in reducing his im- 
pedimenta to an almost invisible 
minimum, This was ever a joy to 
his friends. 

“T’ve come to say ‘Good-bye.’ ” 

“What off again? Where now?” 

“Europe. Next steamer.” 

“And where’s your luggage?” 

“Don’t have any. When I need a 
new shirt I buy one.” 

‘But suppose you find yourself 
where you can’t buy one?” 

“Then surely I shan’t need one. 
Au revoir.” 

I envy him those bohemian trav- 
els—an untrammelled observer of 
the world, wandering whitherso- 
ever he listeth, with a faculty of fit- 
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ting in anywhere; carrying pass- 
ports to good company; mousing 
note-book in hand, among historic 
corners; scraping acquaintance with 
every romantic wayfarer; passing 
a summer in the Alps, a student of 
Pestalozzi; dining on the Scheldt 
with the King of Denmark (he had 
been diligent in his calling) ; cross- 
ing the Andes on the back of a 
burro; cruising the Spanish main— 
who wouldn’t be a bachelor author? 

Several of his books bear witness 
to his interest in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican races, To write a comprehen- 
sive, history of South America 
(upon request of the Cassell |ub- 
lishing Company of London), this 
was to have been his crowning lit- 
erary triumph. 

In his late years he came to lec- 
ture, though with little relish, for 
he went under the clamp of finan- 
cial necessity or for charity. Some 
of his subjects will indicate the di- 
versity of his mental affairs: “J ong- 
fellow and His Friends” (once 
given in Buenos Ayres); “Count 
Tolstoi’s Plan for World Peace” 
(Mr. Butterworth read the opening 
poem at the Peace Congress at 
Chicago during the World’s Fair); 
“New England Fireside Tales”; 
Soul Values ;or, Men who Overcame 
Obstacles to Spiritual Success”; 
“The Religious Experience of Fa- 
mous Men”; “Across Panama”; 
“The Old Court End of Boston.” 

One evening there was to be an 
illustrated lecture on Europe. The 
speaker, unable to appear, sent for 
Mr. Butterworth to act as substi- 
tute. 

“Yes. -Yes, 
what hour?” 

“But you wish to see the slides 
beforehand ?” 

“No, indeed, I know Europe from 


Il’ll be there—at 
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A to Z. Just throw up the pictures 
and I will explain.” 

The lecture went on famously— 
no one imagined he had not given it 
a hundred times—until a view 
flashed up that he had never seen. 
But he landed on his feet. Clap- 
ping his hands and exclaiming in 
his own peculiar way: “Oh! oh! 
oh! oh! oh!” which never failed to 
arouse contagious enthusiasm, he 
added, “Words cannot express the 
marvellous beauty of this scene— 
and now the next.” 

At last when insidious infirmity 
was creeping upon him, these lec- 
tures were a grievous cross, but 
pluckily he held to his engagements. 
He cared nothing for the whipped 
cream of society, though he some- 
times attended the authors’ club’s 
receptions. His pure, yearning 
heart longed to correct the manifest 
wrongs of the world. He was pres- 
ident of the New England Anti- 
Cigarette League; vice-president of 
the American Peace Society; mem- 
ber of other benevolent organiza- 
tions and deacon of Ruggles street 
church. 

He still lacked five years of three 
score and ten—and many years be- 
fore the philosopher should grow 
aweary—when his friends saw that 
the vital forces were rapidly ebb- 
ing. Disease and care were etching 
an elegy upon his brow. Then he 
sat down and wrote: 

“I sometimes {think the thread of liife 
grows slender, 

And soon for me the labor will be 

wrought. 

Then grows my heart to other hearts more 
tender, 

The time—the time is short.” 

In the eternal circles of nature 
his mind turned back to his birth- 
place, and 


‘As the hate, whom horns and hounds 
pursue, 


Turns to the place from whence at first 
it flew,” 


so the zigzag journey ended where 
it began, Three days after his ar- 
rival at the house he had built 
twenty years before, the earnest, 
loyal, loving, yearning, groping 
spirit had sped. Five hundred 
school children, representing the 
wide army of youth who had known 
him as a friend and teacher, filed 
past his bier and placed asters and 
goldenrod upon his bosom. 

Mr. Butterworth was married 
but once—and that very early—to 
the celestial muse of literature, a 
mistress who has brooked no rivals 
among the daughters of earth with 
many resplendent heroes in the 
world of art and letters, counting 
among her American conquests Hal- 
leck, Irving, Thoreau, Whittier 
Whitman, Riley—the woods are 
full of them. His poems include no 
eyebrow sonnets or erotic lyrics and 
his boys’ stories appear to end just 
before the entrance of the Eternal 
Feminine, There was a touch of 
medieval asceticism about him, and 
at times it seemed that he was man, 
woman and child in one, so gentle 
and affectionate was his nature. 

He had brought home a parrot 
from the South Seas. When some 
teaser inquired why he never took 
a wife, “Isn’t it enough,” he an- 
swered, “to have Polly perch on the 
foot of your bed and say ‘Good 
morning’ when you wake?” 

Under this pleasantry he knew too 
well that the hope of the race was 
in the sacred preservation of the 
family fireside, and that the divine 
nature which is continually seeking 
to manifest itself in humanity can- 
not reach its highest expression in 
man or woman separately, but in the 
eternal sniritual union. In the olive 
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branches of his brother’s family he 
took a fond interest. With Whit- 
tier he would have said: 


“For such as these to lisp my name 
Is better than the voice of Fame.” 


His place in literature is essen- 
tially as a juvenile writer. “The 
Boyhood of Lincoln,” “Log School- 
House on the Columbia,” “Boys of 
Greenaway Court,” these were as 
popular as the Zig-Zags. He felt 
little of the thrilling excitement of 
such boys’ writers as Henty, Alger 
and Mayne Reid. He wrote under 
an ever-present sense of moral re- 
sponsibility. In his journal he 
writes, December, 1885: Resolved it 
is my purpose to give my whole 
heart and thought to my work with 
the pen and to write only that which 
will tend to make my readers better 
in heart and life and richer in spirit- 
ual knowledge. 

He never wrote for Art’s sake— 
felicitous phrase was second to in- 
spiring influence. No one reads him 
for racy style. His genius was for 
persistent application—that’s what 
we admire—lifting himself from his 
youthful environment by faithful 
perseverance. His imagination was 
not sufficiently soaring and sus- 
tained to attain the majesty of the 
romancer, For the most part he 
gathered his harvests from historic 
fields, binding his sheaves with a rib- 
bon of gentle fancy. That dominant 
characteristic, a sympathy with 
child-life, is finely expressed in 
those tender stories, “How Dot 
Heard the Messiah” and “A Touch 
on the Arm.” 

Down on the farm, when one of 
his brothers was suspected of small- 
pox and quarantined in the barn- 
loft, Hezekiah, overcome with the 
thought of the cheerless, haymow 
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isolation, stole out in defiance of 
contagion (and spooks and spiders) 
to sleep with the sequestered sus- 
pect. This sympathy for the hoys 
was reciprocated by a friendly {:mil- 
iarity. No wonder he had the largest 
Sunday school class in town. 
he asked Orrin what he coul: 
about Peter, Orrin jerked 
“Peter, Peter, punkin-eater, 
wife and couldn’t keep her.” 
the teacher didn’t cuff hin 
even with his eyes—simply p 
his palms and, “Oh! oh! oh! 
oh!” 

The finest and most origina! 
was in his poems, A natural | 
lilt played in his brain—throu 
was a transparent spirituality. Bal- 
lads he wrote in profusion and sev- 
eral cantatas, collaborating with the 
distinguished composer, George F. 
Root. “Under the Palms” and “The 
Shepherd Boy” were well received 
in England. But the poem that will 
live the longest is “The Bird with 
the Broken Wing”: 


hen 
say 
out: 
had a 
\nd 
-not 
t up 
oh! 
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“T healed the wound, and each morning 
It sang its old sweet strain, 

But the bird with the broken pinion 
Never soars so high again.” 


That pinches the heart of so many. 

The assertion has been. made that 
the cumulative forces of his charac- 
ter were strongly Baptist. But his 
intimate friends knew that in the last 
years his attitude towards life had 
»burst the shell of denominational 
creed and that his chosen entertain- 
ment was to delve with the oriental 
and modern metaphysicians and to 
express the result of his meditations 
at Green Acre, 

But the final question is not how 
he worshiped but how he served 
which may be the same thing. His 
chosen endeavor was to entertain, to 
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instruct, to preach. Whenever he 
took up the pen, it turned out song 
or sermon. 


“Nothing of impurity clung to him, 
A man whose core and breath was con- 
science.” 


ie had a vast influence upon the 
rising generation whose lamps he 
longed to kindle from his own bright 
taper. Of his boys’ stories there was 
not a line that was not exhortative 
to higher thinking and doing better. 


And when the time came to draw the 
draperies of his couch about him, 
should he not lie down to pleasant 
dreams? 


In his salad days he had shouted 
to the boys: “Go ’way. I’m going 
to be a great writer.” 

Of his sixty volumes more than a 
million copies have already borne 
his name around the world. 

He can who thinks he can. 


The White Dawn 


By Mary Gorpon 


Wrought by the crystal’s magic craft, 
Faultless fronds of fairy fern, 
Wonderful wheels whose feathery spokes, 
On axles of sparkling diamonds turn; 
Mimic trees and crystal mosses, 
Discs and angles and spars and crosses, 
And stars, whose points are frosty laces 
Sped swiftly down through the nightly spaces, 
With curves and whirls and nameless graces, 
To sift o’er branch and bough and twig, 
To cushion the crotches and pad the notches, 
And cling to the trunks in stripes and blotches, 
And startled the light with the pranks of the night. 


Instead of the flower, the prism’s glint; 
The wooly tuft, for the green leaf’s tint, 
The apple-tree raises a downy dome, 
The solemn pine is a fluffy cone, 
The ermined line of the bare branch lies 
Soft ’gainst the pale blue robe of the skies; 
And rod and stake and pole and post, 
Stand weird and white, a spectral host, 
With helm and visor from land of ghost. 


Now comes the sun with his flaming torches, 
And sets the footlights all aglow, 
And these motionless actors in spotless snow, 
Bejewelled and plumed at the dawn of day, 
Take rdles in the marvellous matinée, 





King Philip’s Last Hunt 


By HeEzEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 


A poem hitherto unpublished written for the “‘boy of the log cabin,’ 
Budleigh Hall, Dudley, Massachusetts. 


I 


He stood on the crown of the hills and around him 

The green oaks were spreading their tents to the sun, 

He had summoned the tribes, and the red warriors: found hi 
At his throne of the cliff where the clear waters run. 


On the bay swept the light boat of Wetamoo bending, 
The tide rolling fair to the ocean, and low 

On the red Narragansett the sun was descending 
And over Pocasset the moon bent her bow 


And he cried on the cliff, the red mist o’er him bending, 
“Ye river chiefs gather, ye shall not be slaves; 

Be the white man our prey, on his cabin descending 

I will make my last hunt with a thousand of braves. 


“Hear, hear me, ye shades of the forest kings lying 
’Neath the oaks of the meadows that shadow the sea; 
*Tis Pometion speaks, and living and dying, 

My race shall be free, as the lightning is free! 


“Ye eagles that hang in the friages of morning, 

Tell the strong men of Plymouth the bow string is 
Ye purpled winged swifts to the women give warning, 
I’ve loaded the quiver, and smitten the tent!” 


II 


Why across the still waves are the red torches sweeping? 
’Tis Philip’s last hunt, ’tis Philip’s last hunt. 

Why from hilltop to hilltop the red fire leaping? 
’Tis Philip’s last hunt with his thousands of braves! 


The stars into blood o’er the sea lands are turning, 
’Tis Philip’s last hunt, ’tis Philip’s last hunt, 

And Brookfield, and Deerfield and Hadley are burning, 
’Tis Philip’s last hunt with his thousands of braves! 


Why quiver the osprey’s white wings o’er the meadow, 
’Tis Philip’s last hunt, ’tis Philip’s last hunt, 

The pale mother flees to the wolves in the cedars, 
’Tis Philip’s last hunt with his thousands of braves! 


O tragedy, long Bloody Brook will remember, 
’Twas Philip’s last hunt, ’twas Philip’s last hunt! 
And the chimney left bare to the blasts of November, 
’Twas Philip’s last hunt with his thousands of braves! 





KING PHILIP’S LAST HUNT 


III 
Came the night of despair, the red hills round them flashing, 
The palisade rising in fire o’er the waves, 
Enveloped in flames, the great sea ’round them dashing 
In the gulf of death perished a thousand of braves! 


Hiis red warriors fallen, his wife from him riven, 
His child from him driven, his dark purpose staid, 
He cried, as his faltering eye fell from the Heaven, 
“Receive me, O earth, to thy cabins of shade! 


“Let me go to the mounds of my fathers of old, 
Let me die where the gray oaks their silences hold, 
Where the wounded beast hurries to utter his woe, 
And the night heron moans when the Northern winds blow! 
Waheegen! Waheegen !* 
“To the night of the past my strong warriors are fled, 
Let me go, let me go to the tents of the dead. 
The oak tree must crumble, the rocks turn to dust 
I vanish—the Manito’s counsel is just. 
Waheegen !” 
IV 


He hastened; before him Pocasset rose glowing, 
The groves of Sowamset in sunset ablaze, 


And the old Kikemuit, in limpid wave flowing 
Through tenantless hillsides of meadow and maize! 


A shot shook the air, the dewy oak trembled, 

The wild eagle screamed and fled to the sea, 

Never more ’neath the cleft he the warriors assembled, 
He made his last hunt, his last hunt to be free. 


Gone, gone are the tribes from the scenes that they. cherished, 
The forests no longer encompass the tide, 

The happy flocks sleep where Pometion perished 

And wanders the heron where Wetamoo died! f 


The mild air of spring time embeds them with flowers, 
The orioles there from the tropics return, 

The grain ripens on them, when midsummer hours 
And mellowing suns o’er the river sides burn! 


O green Pokenoket, O oak bowered islands, 

A nobler than Macedon’s hero we trace 

In that monarch whom slavery scorned in thy highlands 
Who fought for his people and died for his race! 


* “Waheegen!” 
“Tt is well.” the Indian. 
“Kismet” or “Amen,” 





The Firs’ New England Magazine 


By Howtman S. Hari 


EW if any of the readers of the 

New ENGLanD MaGaziNeE are 

aware of its antiquity, but it 
really stands as one of the pioneers 
in its class of literature. There is 
among the most carefully guarded 
treasures of the Boston Public Li- 
brary a thin volume, containing the 
first two issues of the New ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE the first issue bearing 
the date of August, 1758. Its pages 
are only six and a half by four and 
three quarter inches in size. The 
type is small, with a profusion of 
italics and capital letters, every 
noun having a capital initial. The 
headlines are inconspicuous and 
there are no dashes or other modern 
devices to separate the articles. The 
accompanying illustrations show the 
title page, and the first two pages 
of a prospectus. In the latter the 
object of the publication is stated 
with much detail, but the first para- 
graph covers the ground, as follows: 


“The chief Design of this MAGAZINE is 
to increase, collect and amplify old and new 
and entertaining and useful Remarks; to 
confirm, improve and illustrate established 
Doctrines, to communicate uncommon 
Truths and Intelligence, consisting of such 
parts as may gratify the Curiosity and 
improve the Minds of Persons of all Con- 
ditions and of each Sex.” 

“To secure the Remarks, Doctrines, 
Truths and Intelligence for his readers 
the publisher announces that “ANY 
writers who may incline to publish their 
Sentiments in this Magazine, are desired 
to send their Papers (Postage prepaid) 
under a Cover directly to Benjamin Me- 
com, Printer, at the new Printing-Office 
in Boston.” To induce generous patron- 
age it is announced that THOSE who buy 
six of this Magazine shall have a Seventh 
gratis.” 


The thoughtful reader, if inter- 


ested in the trend of thought 
time, will find much in the e 
we propose to present from t! 
tempt to cater to the popula: 
for they may be accepted 

matters illustrative of the popular 
taste of the time. The first, and 
presumably the most important ar- 
ticle, is made up of “Extract: 


f the 
tracts 
S at- 
taste, 
the 


from 


the Rev. Jonathan Townsend’s Con- 
vention Sermon, lately printed.” He 
made the following practical, if not 
absorbing, suggestions: 


“Private Christians, or Persons who are 
in no public Ecclesiastical Station may be 
(several ways) helpful to the Ministers of 
the Gospel viz. 

“1—Bp Supplying them with little Books 
of knowledge and devotion. 

“2—By walking in the Paths of Virtue, 
Sobriety and Holiness. 

“3—By standing by and appearing for 
them when injured and insulted by the 
Loose and Prophane.” 


The comments under the latter 
head close with these words of Rev. 
Mr. Samuel Mather, “in the other 
England :” 


“As for them who neither regard God 
nor Man, we expect no Thing from them 
but Slanders and Abuses; they are the 
Devil’s Instruments: but as for you who 
profess Religion, and who, it may be, re- 
ceive the Body of Christ from our Hands, 
we think you should not do Satan's 
Drudgery, by raising Disturbances and 
Quarrels, but leave them to men of another 
Character.” 


This homily is followed by an 
essay on “The Quintessence of 
Books,” which seems to have been 
intended as an apology for maga- 
zine or ephemeral literature, as con- 
trasted with “Books.” The writer 
says: 
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“A man who publishes his Works in a 
Volume has an infinite Advantage over 
One who communicates his Writings to 
the World in loose Tracts and single 
Pieces. We do not expect to meet with 
any Thing in a bulky Volume till after 
some heavy Preamble and several Words 
of Custom, to prepare the Reader for what 
follows: Nay, Authors have established it 
as a kind of Rule, That a Man cought to be 
dull sometimes; as the most severe 
Reacer makes Allowance for many Rests 
and Nodding-places in a voluminous 
Writer. This gave occasion for the fa- 
mous Greek Proverb—A great Book is a 
great Evil. On the contrary those who 
publish their Thoughts in distinct Sheets 
or short Pamphlets, as it were by Pierce- 
meal, have none of these advantages. We 
must immediately fall into our Subject, 
and treat every part of it in a lively 
Manner, or our Papers are thrown by as 
dull and insipid. Our Matter must lie 
close together, and either be wholly new in 
itself or in the Turn it receives from our 
Inventions and Expressions.” 


Under the caption of “News and 
Politics” the editor says, in advo- 
cacy of a person’s having concern 
in public affairs: 


“Tho good Humour, Sense and Discre- 
tion, seldom fail to make a Man agreeable, 
it may be no ill Policy sometimes to pre- 
pare himself in a particular Manner for 
Conversation, by looking a little farther 
than his Neighbors into whatever is be- 
come a reigning subject.” 


Next is an essay on “The Man of 
Good Breeding Compared to the 
Real Philosopher,” in which Lord 
Shaftsbury’s distinction is approved: 
“The Conduct of the well-bred Man 
is formed according to the most per- 
fect Ease and the good Entertain- 
ment of Company: The Conduct 
of the real Philosopher, according 
to the strictest Interest of Mankind; 
the one according to his Rank and 
Quality in his private Station; the 
other, according to his Rank and 
Dignity in Nature.” 

A page or two is taken up by “A 
Letter from Father Abraham to his 
beloved Son, Isaac,” inculcating 
self-examination and the securing 
of “some disinterested friend to re- 


mind you of such Misconduct as 
must necessarily escape your sever- 
est Inquiry; to beware of the first 
acts of dishonesty and becoming 
really good if you would do good.” 

In an essay on “The Man of 
Taste,” good taste is defined as “A 
Harmony between the Mind and 
Reason, and according as that Har- 
mony is more or less just, the Per- 
son has more or less of this Taste— 
in short a Man of Taste is a Man of 
dis-taste,’—a definition which does 
not seem entirely clear. The essay 
quotes, in closing: 


“What is this Wit which must our Cares 
employ? 

The Owner’s Wife that other Men enjoy: 

Then most our Trouble still, when most 
admir’d, 

And still the more we give the more re- 
quir’d; 

Whose Fame and Pain we guard, but lose 
with Ease 

Sure some to vex but never all to please, 

Talk what you will of Wit and Taste, 
you'll find 

Two of a Face as soon as of a Mind.” 


Other “light reading” is provided 
in “An Essay on Envy—tThe ill 
State of the envious Man; his re- 
liefs and the Way to obtain his 
Favor;” one on “The General 
Duties of Man,” and another “On 
the Use, Abuse and Liberty of the 
Press, with a little salutary Advice.” 

Space is given for “A Learned 
Method to roast Eggs,” which is to 
blacken the shells and expose them 
to the sun for a short time,—but 
this was in a hot climate. 

There is also “An account of 
some uncommon burnings, lucid ap- 
pearances and fiery Emmanations,” 
one of which is “a Woman at Paris 
who used to drink Brandy to excess 
was one night reduced to ashes by 
a fire from within, all but her head 
and the ends of her fingers,’ and 
another of a woman near Casena in 
Romagna, in 1731, of unblemished 
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life, who retired indisposed at night 
and was found incinerated in her 
room the next morning. These early 
stories give color to the reasonable- 
ness of Charles Dickens’s disposal 
of Mr. Krook in “Bleak House.” 


Number 1. 
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By Urbanus. Filter. 


“Kind Reader, ~~ Pray, what would you have me co 
If, out of Twenty, I thoulé pleafe but Two ? 
One like’s the Turkey’s Wing, and one the Leg. 
The Vulgar boi? (the Learned reaf) an Egg, 


Bofton: Printed and Sold by 
Benjamin Mecom, at The Mew Pnrcing 
Office, near the Cour:-Heufe. 











Under the title “Queer Notions” 
are the two following bits of 
repartee: 


“One John Scott, famous for Learning, 
being asked by a young Gallant (who 
thought to have put him out of Counte- 
nance as he sat at Table) what difference 
there was between a Scott and a Sot? an- 
swered suddenly, ‘Mensa Tantum,’ (The 
Table’s Breadth), for the other sat over 
against him.” 

“A young Lady lately married to one Mr. 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


Salter, a Gentleman of her Acquain: 
pleasantly asked her how far she had 
in her P-salter? she wittily answered 
far as Blessed is the Man!” 


Among the poetical matter . 
verses on “Morning and Ev: 
Devotion,” and others on 
Blessing of God on the Business 
Comforts of Life-——a Psalm,’ 
“On the Mutability of Words : 
Things;” also “An Old-fash 
Rhyming Tale,” which tells 
venerable story of the man, hi 
and the ass, and the troubles 
befel in their attempts to ; 
others as to who should ride, 
ing: 

“Thus he who'd please All, and their 
liking gain 


Shows a Deal of Good-Nature but do 
in Vain.” 


The editor also records that “The 
following EPITAPH was taken 
from a Tomb-Stone $f Pennsy!vania 
Marble, lately erected in the [urial- 
Place opposite the Manufactory 
House, in Boston. “The letters are 
very well formed: For this Speci- 
men of superior Ability in his Busi- 
ness the young Artist deserves Com- 
mendation; though he that cut the 
Stone is now in the same State with 
those whom it is intended to com- 
memorate: He was lately shot dead 
by some lurking Indians on the 
Frontiers of Pennsylvania.” The 
epitaph is as follows: 


Jos1AH FRANKLIN 
And 
ABIAH, HIS WIFE 
Lie here interred 
They lived lovingly together in Wedlock 
Fifty-five Years e. 
And Without an Estate or any Gainful 
Employment, 

By Constant Labor and honest Industry 
(with God’s Blessing) 
Maintained a large Family 

Comfortably, 
And brought up thirteen Children and 
Seven Grand-Children 
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Reputably 
From this Instance, Reader, 
Be encouraged to Dilligence in thy Calling 
And distrust not PRroviDENCE 
He was a pious and prudent Man, 
She a discreet and virtuous Woman 
Their youngest Son 
In filial Regard to their Memory 
Places.‘this Stone 
J. F. born ,1655 died 1744 
A. F. born 1667 died 1752 


A “supplement” to the first number 
has obituaries of William Tyler “a 
noted merchant of this town,” and 
Thomas Fleet, “for many years a 
considerable printer in this town.” 
The latter has since become “one of 
the Immortals” through his son-in- 
law-ship to “Mother Goose,” and 
her effusions were printed at his 
shop in Pudding Lane, now Devon- 
shire street. 

Number two of this early print is 
made up of abstracts from various 
authors, ancient and modern, and 
begins with an article on Crom- 
well’s Private Life from Hume’s 
History of England, which is fol- 
lowed by an essay—“Of the Duty 
of Authors,” from The Humourist. 

An “advanced” and somewhat ir- 
reverent author supplies a burlesque 
—“Thirty-nine Articles of a new and 
uncommon Creed,” of which arti- 
cles the following are samples: 


“I believe the Scriptures of the Old’and 
New Testament, without any foreign Com- 
ments of human Explications but my own; 
For which I should doubtless be honoured 
with Martyrdom did I not live in a Gov- 
ernment which restrains that fiery Zeal 
which would redyce a man’s Body to 
Ashes for the illumination of his Under- 
standing. 

“T believe that the Word OrTHODOXY is a 
hard, equivocal, priestly term, that has 
caused the effusion of more Blood than all 
the Roman Emperors put together. 

“I believe that if the whole Kingdom 
professed one Religion it would be of no 
Religion; and thatrthe Variety of Sects in 
the Nation are a guard against the Tyranny 
and Usurpation of one another. 

“I believe the Transubstantiation of the 
Elements into Flesh and Blood by the 
mouth of a Romish Priest, to be equally 


possible with the Transmutation of Sinners 
and Numbsculls into Saints and Scholars 
by the Hands of a Protestant Priest. 

“T believe that Riches, Ornaments and 
Ceremonies were assumed by the Churches 
for the Same Reason that Garments were 
invented by our first Parents. 

“T believe that our Faith, like our Stom- 
achs, may be overcharged especially if 
we are prohibited to chew what we are 
commanded to swallow. 


.# 3 
The Defign, &c. 


HE chief Defign of this Macazinz is 
I to increafe, colleé&t and-amplify old .and 
new and entertaining and ufeful Remarks, to 
confirm improve and illuftrate eftablifhed Doc- 
trines ; to communicate uncommon Truths and 
Intelligence, confifting of fuch Parts as may 
ssatily the Curiofity and improve,the Minds of 
Perfons of all Conditions, .and of each Sex. --- 
To promote which good Defign, we may rea- 
fonably hope for the Afliftance of Gewivs, ia 
order to illuminate the feveral Numbers, with a 
richcr and move delightful Variety of Exam- 
Ics, to form a Pocket Volume ox Volumes con: 
tzining different and fuitable Inftruction and 
Entertainment for ‘all Perfons, in all Places, 
and at all Times. 


Various Subjects are almoft endlefs, -and new 
‘Writers in the prefent and in following Ages 
may ftill find {ufficient -Follies, Weakneffes, 
and Dangers among Mankind, to be sepre- 
{ented in fuch a Manner as to guard Youth a- 
gainft them. 


As for thofe Writings which are soft known 
and molt received, they may be placed in fo 
engaging a Light, and illuftrated with fuch 
apt Allufions, as to appear to have in them al 
the Graces of Novelty, and make the Reader, 
who was before acquainted with them, ftill 
mcre convinced of thcir Truth and Solidity : 
As we may remembsr, that any. fingle Circum- 

Rance 

“I believe that when two Clergymen 
damn one another neither of them abounds 
in Christian Charity. 

“T believe that Jacob’s Prophecy that the 
Tribe of Levi would be Instruments of 
Cruelty is verified every Day in the Year. 

“I believe that I shall believe that the 
Clergy are more pious than other Men, 
when I see good reason to believe it. 
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“I believe that when a certain King was 
canonized there was an_ extraordinary 
scarcity of Martyrs. 

“I believe that if some Magistrates hold 
their Offices for Life, they would not be 
afraid of offending every low-lived fellow 
among their constituents, nor be terrified 
at the Threats of a Carman or Cobbler.” 


This is followed by a burlesque 
on an English publication, “The 
Economy of Human Life,” which 
seems to have had general currency 
at the time. It contains advice 
covering numerous matters, but that 
applying to dietetics is most inter- 
esting, as will be seen in these ex- 
tracts: 


“After fasting so long as the whole 
Night, even from thy Supper until thy 
Up-rising very meet it is that thou should 
break thy Fasting. Let thy Tea-Equipage 
then be set in trim Array. Let thy Toast 
and Butter be kept warm until thy Tea be 
poured forth: They were made to go to- 
gether. I approve not Coffee, for the 
same is drying and preyeth upon the 
Nerves. I approve not Chocolate for that 
it is heavy and undigest. Amongst the 
various Tribes of Tea the unadulterate 
Hyson challengeth the Preference. 

“Make a point of Desiring thy Dinner 


* before thou sittest down to it. Earn your 


brown-bread before you eat it, and always 
eat that first. If thou wouldst preserve 
thy Health let thy chosen Dishes be in the 
Taste of thy Fore-Fathers—plain, simple 
and solid—The Juices of pure Meat excell, 
even in Taste, all the sophisticated Com- 
pounds of the French Kitchen. Covet not 
the luxuries of France. What are her 
Wines but, like the Nation itself, Enem’es 
to a British Constitution. They sow the 
seeds of intestine Disorders, and should by 
no means be the Draught of a true Eng- 
lishman. 

“Does the Gout trouble thee, or the 
Rheumatism disturb thy éenjoyments! 
Learn Temperance, Friend, and hear, with- 
out Disdain, the choice of Water. Would 
you expel that disagreeable Companion? 
Abstain from Toast and Oisters. Would 
you prevent its Attack, and foil its En- 
trance? Be moderate in Exercise, Girls 
and Sloth. 

“Prefer rather the produce of thy own 
Country. Yet weak Punch is beneficial; 
it is msade of salubrious ingredients; but 
the Acid sometimes prevaileth and troub- 
leth the Stomach. Good Wine mixed with 
Water is also friendly to Nature. I ad- 
mire sound Cyder; and know more of 





Physic, as well as of Divinity, than I prac. 
tice. 

“If after a copious Dinner a gi 
Languor shall steal upon thy Senses, 
the Poppies of Repletion shed their In 
ence on thy eye-lids, indulge thou ! 
Nature’s Hint. A moderate Slumber 
a Room well defended from. the North- 
East Wind favoreth its Operations in 
Task of Digestion; and thou shalt rise : 


To the honourable Repu! 
of LETTERS, in New-England, 


I play the Loadftone ; —~ U/elt/i and unfit 
To write myfelf, I draw an Other's Wit. 


I Hope to deferve the. Ment of aftra‘ing 
excellent Productions from Perfons of the 
= Abilities ; to animate a few young 
ntlemen into worthy Purfuits, who will be 
a Glory to New-England ; and at all ‘Vimes, 
and by .all poffible Means in my Power, of 
undermining the Interefts of Ignorance, Vice 
and Folly ; and of attempting to fubfticute in 
their. Stead, s-- Learning, Préty, and good 
Senfe. Itis avery honeft Action to be {tudi- 
ous to produce other Mens Merit; and I make 
no Scruple of faying I have as much of this 
‘Temper as any Manin the World. It would 
not be a Thing to be bragged of, but that it 
is whatany Man may be Mafter of who will 
take Pains enough for it. Much Obfervation 
of the U::worthinefs in being pained at the 
Excellence of another, at laft brought me 
to a Scorn of myfelf for that Unworthinefs : 
and when I far, 1 quickly found a 
greater ure thar I ever befure knew, 
to be zealous in promoting the Fame and Wt. 
fare of the Prai . Idonot fpcak this 
as pretending to be # mortified felf-denying 
Man, but as One who has turned his Ainly- 
tion into a right Channel. 


Urbanus Filter. 


freshed, and ready for the Amusements 
of the Evening. 

“The Dilution of Tea may also purge thy 
Brain of obnoxious Fumes, the Reproach 
of Plenitude; the same shall also grate- 
fully enliven thy Spirits and nip Diseases 


in the Bud. 
Friend.” 


Then follows “A Relation of the 
Superstitions, Activities and extra- 


Man knoweth not a greater 
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ordinary Behavior of the Abbé de 
Paris,’ whose whole life is said to 
have been “and especially the latter 
part of it, one continued scene of 
the most absurd Superstition.” 

Attention is also called to “a par- 
allel of Names politely bestowed on 
those famous Poets—Mr. Pope and 
Mr. Dryden by certain of their Co- 
temporaries to show them that the 
greatest as well as the meanest 
Mortals are continually liable to the 
Contempt and Censure of their 
Enemies.” These names applied to 
these poets, by writers whose names 
are given, are: An Ape, An Ass, A 
Frog, A Coward, A Knave, A Fool, 
and a Thing! 

Number two, like its predecessor 
has numerous versified contribu- 
tions. Its last article is an effusion 
To Mira, a song by the author of a 
Poem entitled “‘The Antigonian 
Beauties,’ some time ago applied to 
an assembly of Bostonian Beauties.” 
“Mira” was “a peach,” as appears 
in the three stanzas selected from 
the half dozen or more which com- 
pose the tribute: 

Ye Charmers who shine 
At the Tea-Table, Toilet. Assembly or Ball, 
Whose Influ’nce divine 
Not Helicon Lasses, nor yet the three 
Graces 

Can equal at all: , 
Come deign to inspire your Poet with Fire 
From eyes that such numberless victories 
To ans the Complexion, Eyes, Lips and 


Perfection 
Of Mira, the Queen of the beautiful Train. 
Her Bosom discloses 
A whiteness the fairest that Nature can 
show, 
While Lillies and Roses 
Contend for Perfection to form her Com- 
plexion, 
The finest below. 
Her lips humid Coral, but how much be- 
fore all, 
That Nature delights to produce in the 


ain. 
Then when shall we find lavish Heaven so 
kind 


As in Mira, the Queen of the beautiful 
Train. 


Ye sons of the Nine, 
Who can climb to the Clouds in limited 
Stile, 
And boldly design 
In spite of the Fates to possess large 
Estates 
Upon Citheron Hill— 
Would you jump into fame and acquire a 
great name? 
Leave praising the great Ones, ’tis labor in 
vain; 
And learn ’tis your Duty to sing the bright 
Beauty 
Of Mira, the Queen of the Beautiful Train. 
As a picture of Boston literature 
of a century and a half ago these 
early copies of the NEW ENGLAN)D 
MAGAZINE are most interesting both, 
in themselves and in  compari- 
son with the magazine of to-day, 
and the contrast suggests the reflec- 
tion—W hat will be the current Bos- 
ton literature of a century and a half 
in the future? In view of the world’s 
progress since 1758 no human imagi- 
nation can grasp the possibilities of 
that distant period. 


New Year's Eve 


By KATHARINE GILMAN GROVE 


if 


Upon the earth soft shone the radiant beams 

Of pale curved moon, and a long-lingering star 
Through heaped grey clouds its lonely vigil kept, 
And watched from realms afar. 


While on the dial which marks the fleeting hours 
From that great oneness of eternal dawn, 
Time’s finger wrote, nor feared a charge so grave, 


And a new year was born. 





Plymouth Beach 


By RayMonp MAcpoNaALp ALDEN 


Here by the sedgy shallows of the bay, 


Across the long white arm of sea-tossed sand, 
The first New England lovers looked, one day, 
Off towards their native land. 


A shadowy, homeless continent behind, 
The tossing wilderness of sea before, 
And inarticulate voices of the wind 
Along a stranger shore. 


Far in the distance of the elder world 

They dreamed they saw the lights of England shine, 
And men, and cities, and the flag unfurled 

Of ancient royal line, 


Dreamed they as well of cities yet to be, 

Of the new flag, new world, new glorious years ?— 
Of coming children, and the harmony 

Of all their joys and tears? 


Ah, who can say? But, hand in hand, they turned, 
Leaving the lonely ocean, to the West, 

The lesson of the wilderness half learned,— 

That work and love are best. 


Behind them now the shrines of ancient kings, 
The splendid, sordid past; before, the sod 
Where slept the first whose brave imaginings 
Saw the new world untrod. 
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“We two,” they said, “will work like them, and sleep 
With neither name nor stone to mark the place; 
And what we sow may other lovers reap, 
After a little space.” 


To-day upon the same long sedgy shore 
We watch the tide roll up the shallow bay, 
With thronging thoughts of those who nevermore 
Shall pass again this way. 


Behind us, as for them, the outworn past; 
Before, a dark mysterious waste of years. 
Sometimes all perilously overcast 
With clouds of boding fears. 


But in our veins they poured their fervid blood,— 
The blood of Pilgrim yeomen, sound and sage, 

And ours it is to stand where they have stood, 
To keep their heritage. 


Then let us swear together to be true, 
And hand in hand into the West go on, 

To prove that love and labor still may do 
What they have ever done; 


Content if, like those lovers long ago, 
We sleep in nameless graves of low degree, 
Yet in our children’s children worthier grow, 
Far through the years to be. 





Urbanizing Rural New England 


By FRepericK RIcE, Jr. 


HE blinding glare from the 
searchlight of an approaching 
trolley, in the midst of which 
on a winter’s night one loses all feel- 
ing of the sombre isolation of the 
country road is a proper symbol of 
the urbanization of the rural dis- 
tricts of New England which mod- 
ern improvements are _ bringing 


their suburbs. Unification is the 
order of the day. John Brisben 
Walker’s grandiose dream of a 
continuous city stretching along the 
Atlantic coast from Portland to 
Richmond is already being realized, 
as far as the New England wards 
are concerned. The conditions of 
industrial and moral _ stagnation 











NO DEGENERACY 





ON THIS FARM 


The Twisted Wires Running into the Sitting Room are a Symbol of Progressiveness 


about. Trolley cars, telephones, 
rural mail delivery wagons and a 
score of other agencies are actively 
at work regenerating—if this indeed 
is the right word—country com- 
munities by virtually annihilating 
them. 

The rural problems, at any rate, 
are rapidly becoming identical with 
the problems of the cities and 


which have existed, and still to an 
extent exist in some parts of these 
states, and which have been start- 
lingly portrayed by such writers as 
Rollin Lynde Hartt and Rev. A. A. 
Berle, are slowly but steadily dis- 
appearing, not through revival of 
ancient conditions but through the 
entrance of entirely new ones. 
True progress, this? Well, that 
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depends, of course, entirely upon 
the individual’s point of view. Let 
us leave ethical discussion to others, 
At all events, a great change in the 
lives of a large number of commu- 
nities of honored ancestry is in- 
volved. Most important of all, an 
antagonism is disappearing that is 
almost as old as human society— 
the opposition between urban and 
rustic. From earliest times wher- 
ever great cities have grown up 
there has arisen on the part of the 
citizens a sense of superiority to 
the dwellers in the less populated 
places, met by a feeling of sullen 
and defiant hatred among the coun- 


of all manner of lawless deeds. 
These differences between city 
and country, between ‘Arry, the 
Cockney, and John Hodge of Way- 
off, have always heretofore in his- 
tory increased with the progress of 
a nation in wealth and education. 
They hardly exist while capital 
cities are themselves little larger 
than villages. In the early days 
of New England, for example, the 
opposition was comparatively slight, 
though there appeared now and then 
certain political animosities between 
the back country and the wealthy 
towns of the shore, as evidenced at 
the time of Shays’ Rebellion, or 











THE OMNIPRESENT INTERURBAN TROLLEY 
Territory Along such a Line is Virtually Aniexed to One or Other of the 
Interconnected Cities. 


try folk. Language reflects accu- 
rately the attitude of the usually 
dominant urban faction. The sim- 
ple “bauer,” or farmer, becomes, as 
the cities wax haughty and sophis- 
ticated, the “boor,” a name signifi- 
cant of clownishness and bad maa- 
ners. The “villanus,” harmless in- 
habitant of the lonely country place, 
becomes later the “villain,” capable 


again in the campaign for the Mas- 
sachusetts governorship between 
Caleb Cushing, candidate of the aris- 
tocratic Federalists, and James 
Bradley Varnum, representative of 
Jeffersonian democracy in New Eng- 
land. 

During the period when cities were 
first springing up in the section and 
began drawing hither a cosmopoli- 
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tan population, the feeling of antag- 
onism was undoubtedly heightened ; 
but more recent changes in the 
status of the farming population 
are almost certainly causing it to 
become less rather than greater. 
For the most confirmed cockney 
cannot regard as “rustic” the coun- 
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vantages of the city, and for secur- 
ing these benefits employs the same 
indispensable utilities that engineer- 
ing skill has devised for the urban 
population. The countryman of 
this type is not to be patronized. 
This is no “Rube” or “hayseed” 
with whom the city man comes inio 











AN URBANIZED COUNTRY ROAD 


People Living Along Such a Street are Practically Suburbanites 


tryman who is as business-like and 
as well dressed as himself; who sup- 
ports his family in a house five 
miles or ten miles out in a style not 
at all dissimilar to that prevailing 
in the town; who enjoys the social 
entertainments and educational ad- 


frequent contact. Such discourteous 
terms are reserved for the inhabi- 
tants of districts more remote. And 
as for these districts, if the urbanite 
has occasion to visit them from time 
to time, he discovers that the real 
“Rube” lives still further away in 
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some imaginary countryside. The 
simple fact is that the rustic type, 
though destined of course to per- 
sist in the comic journals for five 
centuries or six, is doomed to prac- 
tical extinction as a living reality. 
It is no “jay” who calls you up by 
telephone in your store or office and 
asks you to deliver twenty-five dol- 
lars worth of edibles or machinery 
or legal advice at his place eight 


centre of a good-sized city than are 
the people of Yonkers or New Ro- 
chelle, metropolitan suburbs, from 
the shopping and theatre district of 
New York city. Now that state- 
ment of itself implies that the old- 
time country population is being 
rapidly converted into a class of sub- 
urbanites. Momentous changes, to 
be specific, have taken place in the 
last twenty years in the status of an 


THE COUNTRY ROAD AT NIGHT 


The “Great White Light” of the City Momentarily Reproduced Along the Rural Highway 


miles and forty minutes out; he is 
of necessity an enlightened gentle- 
man farmer of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

There are, in truth, compagatively 
few people in the three southern 
States of New England—and similar 
conditions are coming about in the 
northern states—who are not nearer 
in point of distance and time to the 


average family living at a distance 
of, say, ten miles from such a city 
as Hartford, Providence, Worcester, 
Lowell or Bangor. The members 
of this family in 1895 saw town so 
infrequently that their visit was al- 
ways more or less of an occasion, 
involving a long drive or an expen- 
sive ride by train. Urban entertain- 
ments and other attractions, except 
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the circus, were very much out of 
their lives. Even the daily mails 
had to be brought from the local 
postoffice, perhaps two or three 
miles away, and in the busy months 
or the blockaded season it was easy 
to let two or three days pass with- 
out collecting them. The family’s 
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comfortable farmhouse, _ pictur- 
esquely massed in the wintry moon- 
light among its. immemorial elnis, 
were not banked deep with the 
drifts of an old-fashioned winter 
The causes that have brought 
about, and are still bringing about, 
this urbanization of our countrysi:e 





THE RURAL FREE 


Delivery at Farmhouses 


whole life was simple and healthful 


but it was undeniably restricted 
and secluded. To-day, on account 
of the trolley connection the mem- 
bers of the country family are not 
more remote as regards time, and 
not much worse off in the item of 
expense of travelling to and from 
theatre or concert or religious meet- 
ing in the city, than are the suburb- 
anites of towns within the metro- 
politan district of Boston. The 
farmer and his wife may put on 
their “glad rags” and in thirty or 
forty minutes belong as distinctively 
to an urban community as if their 





DELIVERY WAGON 


along Certain Definite Routes 


are many and complex. Even an 
exhaustive inquiry would hardly 
discover them all. The two perhaps 
that stand out most prominently 
are the extension of the trolley lines 
and the growth of rural telephone 
service, 

»The former factor is easily the 
more spectacular and recognizable. 
One reads of it as one rides. It is 
in evidence everywhere. Each city 
in NéwsEngland now has a focal 
point at which gather the trolley 
cars on lines that radiate from every 
point of the compass. 
New Haven, New 


Springfield, 
Bedford, Hart- 
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ford, Portland, Providence, Worces- 
ter, Lowell, Lynn—wherever one 
goes the big interurban trolleys are 
a most striking feature, a most in- 
dispensable convenience. The or- 
dinary man has learned to depend 
upon them as supplementary to the 
train service. There are lesser vil- 
lages everywhere which twenty 
years ago could be reached by train 
twice or three times a day. Now 
whoever has business in one of them 
takes train to the nearest large 
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night by way of Springfield. Such 
instances can, of course, be multi- 
plied in almost 
perience. 

The mileage of electric roads, 
most of them with interurban con- 
nections, is greater in southern New 
England than anywhere else in the 
United States, and, although in 
some districts the lines have un- 
questionably outrun population, 
there seems to be no disposition 
among the capitalists to stop build- 


anybody’s_ ex- 














TROLLEY EXPRESS IN BLOCK ISLAND 


Freight-Carrying on Electric Roads is to be one 


centre and makes the rest of his 
journey in half an hour or an hour 
by trolley. The writer of this 
article for example the other day 
overstayed his train in the pleasant 
town of Amherst, but the electric 
service to Northampton made it 
possible to get to Boston the same 


of the Great Developments of the Future 


ing. Rather a cheerful faith is 
everywhere in evidence that the 
roads will all eventually make traf- 
fic for themselves. In Massachu- 
setts, according to the latest report 
of the railroad commissioners, there 
were 2,191 miles of street railway 
(without counting the Boston sub- 
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way) which comprise also 382 miles 
of second main track and 149 miles 
of side track. The electric roads of 
the Bay State far exceed in fact the 
total tramway mileage of Great 
Britain (1,764 in 1903) and the side- 
tracking alone is almost as great as 
the mileage of main road in Ireland 
(151). Connecticut had, at the end 
of 1904, a main track mileage of 560, 


somewhat more slowly. Maine, at 
the issuance of the latest report, had 
380.95 miles of main track, New 
Hampshire .and Vermont collec- 
tively a much smaller trackage. 
Interurban though most of thcse 
services were designed to be, they 
have had the incidental effect of an- 
nexing a great deal of territory to 
the cities. The farmer’s wife, who 
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A COUNTRY BUSINESS MAN’S RESIDENCE 


Modern Conveniences About Such a Place Enable the Inmates to Live Much as They 
Would in a Metropolitan Suburb. 


with 109 miles of second track and 
31 miles of siding. In little Rhode 
Island there were at the same date, 
341 miles of main road, together 
with twenty-eight miles of double 
tracking, The three northern states, 
as was inevitable from their indus- 
trial conditions, have advanced 


used to drive perhaps once a fort- 
night into town, now runs in several 
times a week. The older children 
go back and forth to the city schools. 
Often a son or daughter who has ob- 
tained employment in a store or 
factory and who would formerly 
have been obliged to board in the 
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city, visiting the home folks once or 
twice a month over Sunday, is now 
able to live at home under its 
wholesome restraints. City fami- 
lies, furthermore, are everywhere 
moving out into the country because 
it has been found the breadwinners 
can get to their work regularly at 
reasonable rates. Their presence 
helps, of course, to break down any 
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—including the delightful trip to 
the top of Mt. Tom. Again in the 
Merrimac valley it seems to be all 
a single city from Nashua to New- 
buryport. The ancient village 
greens have come to look like city 
squares. Even the heavily wooded 
districts, such as the forests about 
Plymouth, have been converted into 
public parks by the entrance of the 
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IN TOUCH WITH TOWN 


People Ten Miles Out Make Social and Business Appointments in the City by 
Telephone. 


distinction between city and country 
life. 

In southern New England espe- 
cially the trolley lines have given a 
remarkable solidarity to certain dis- 
tricts. The oneness of the Connect- 
icut valley from Greenfield to 
to Hartford is greatly impressed on 
whoever goes through it by trolley 
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broomstick trains. 

Nor are the amusement resorts, 
of which the street railway com- 
panies maintain so many, to be ig- 
nored as an urbanizing power. 
Scattered wherever an attractive 
lake or riverside invites the popu- 
lace of a nearby city or group of 
cities, these places through the dra- 
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matic and other amusements which 
they offer, draw relatively as 
strongly on the surrounding country 
as on the working people of the 
towns. The open air _ theatres. 
roller-skating rinks, menageries. 
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sition of the steam railroads to this 
development will probably cease ‘as 
it becomes evident that they have 
more to gain from the electric |ines 
as feeders than they have to lose 
from them as competitors. The op- 





IN THE OFFICE OF THE COUNTRY FACTORY 


The Telephone Keeps the Manager of the Manufactory that is Miles from a Great 
City in Constant Touch with his Markets. 


merry-go-rounds, and dance halls 
are enjoyed by young and old from 
the neighboring farms. Whether 
the influences of the resorts are al- 
together wholesome is open to ques- 
tion; they are at any rate distinctly 
urban rather than rural in character. 

Only a beginning, withal,has been 
made. The extension of express 
and freight service on the trolley 
lines, as has already been begun in 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts and 
elsewhere, is certain still further to 
turn rural neighborhoods into out- 
lying wards of the cities. The oppo- 


portunity, at all events, of getting 
revenue from freight carrying as 
well as from passenger traffic will 
still further tempt capitalists, in- 
cluding the railroads themselves, to 
extend electric lines still further 
afield. The trolley express cars, 
wherever introduced, have the same 
effect as if the delivery wagons of 
the great department stores came to 
the most distant hamlet or cross 
roads, A capital example is to be 
noted in the thinly populated and 
heavily wooded country of western 
Rhode Island, a land of abandoned 
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farms of many years’ standing. Into 
this district, overgrown with scrub 
oak, the freight-bearing trolley has 
penetrated, quickening communi- 
ties that not long ago seemed mori- 
bund. 

Take for a very concrete instance 
the case of a farmer at Foster Cen- 
tre, Rhode Islnd, who plowing one 
afternoon broke a handle. To replace 
the part at the village store was im- 
possible, but the shop-keeper called 
up . Providence dealer just before 
closing time and gave the order 
which was promptly filled, the plow 
handle arriving by the electric ex- 
press early next morning. Not many 
months ago the storekeeper at Fos- 


The part played by the telephone 
in the foregoing incident is typical. 
If the trolley service has brought the 
dweller in the country place nearer 
to the town, the instrument which 
projects talk has really landed him 
right in it. Space has been virtually 
annihilated. In the language of a 
director of one of the Bell com- 
panies, the telephone offers “up-to- 
date rapid transit. It is a combina- 
tion of overhead and underground 
construction that enables you in- 
stantaneously to reach a_ given 
point and transact your business.” 

So the telephone is entitled, per- 
haps, to even greater consideration 
than the trolley as an urbanizing in- 
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IN THE FOREST 


Connected by Telephone and Trolley with the Outside World it is Able to Prosper 


ter would thave written a letter that 
evening, which could not have gone 
out until the following forenoon, and 
the consignment would not have 
reached the expectant farmer until 
about twenty-four hours after that. 


fluence. It has reached further out 
into remote districts, embracing not 
only the well settled agricultural re- 
gions throughout New England, but 
even the most isolated lumber camps 
of the north woods. Its lines go 








everywhere, Not every farmer or 
shopkeeper even in populous east- 
ern Massachusetts, is right on a trol- 
ley road, but every one can have the 
telephone in his house or office, and 
very many of them do. No man, of 
course, who is on the telephone is 
out of the world. He can call up, 
or be called up by, any one of hun- 
dreds of thousands of other New 
Englanders. The family ten or fif- 
teen miles out has many of the es- 
sential advantages of being in the 
city. The extraordinary alertness of 
the telephone companies in taking 
steps to bring forward their ideal 
of an era in which practically every- 
body in the United States can be 
communicated with over the lines of 
one interconnected system has pro- 
jected the telephone into every nook 
and corner of New England. They 
have had abundant problems to 
solve. Installations in scantily peo- 
pled districts are expensive, and yet 
the rates must be low to secure busi- 
ness. Nothing however has checked 
the solicitor’s zealous efforts to con- 
vince the farm-dweller that he can 
get quickest to the city without leav- 
ing his own house. The services, 
in some instances, have been estab- 
lished by codperation between the 
telephone people and the agricul- 
turists. The poles have been 
erected and the line strung by local 
labor, generally performed in the 
less busy months. The item of labor 
cost in construction has in this way 
been reduced to a minimum. The 
local traffic is frequently carried on 
by the farmers’ company, while a 
special arrangement admits of toll 
and long distance connection with 
the far-reaching Bell lines. More 


often, however, in this section it has 
been discovered to be most satisfac- 
tory for the telephone companies 
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themselves to push their own ser- 
vices as they can, making the best 
possible inducements for rural resi- 
dents to urbanize their business 
methods and social avocations. 

A great annexation of territory by 
telephone has been taking place in 
the past few months in Rhode Is- 
land, where the Providence iele- 
phone company has been securing 
subscribers in practically every 
hamlet, from Watch Hill and \Vee- 
kapaug up to the borders of that 
beautiful Massachusetts water, 
Lake Chaugbunagungamaug. A 
more telephonically unified district 
than little Rhode Island would be 
hard to find. The utility has done 
as much certainly as any one agency 
to make city and state identical. It 
is making “rural” and “rustic” no 
longer synonymous. 

Connecticut displays the same 
phenomenon of widening spheres 
of urban influence. The isolation of 
wooded hills and winding valleys is 
disappearing. The state has long 
been filled with manufacturing cit- 
ies, separated by intermediate 
stretches where the early New Eng- 
land conditions have been persist- 
ent. These latter are still rural, so 
far as charm goes, but they are 
no longer isolated. The whole state 
is bound together with an intricate 
network of telephone wires. As was 
brought out at a hearing before a 
committee of the Connecticut legis- 
lature a few months ago, apropos of 
an attempt to introduce into local 


telephony the extremely undesirable 


principle of competition, “It appears 
that probably nowhere else in the 
civilized world, and certainly not 
in the United States, is there a terri- 
tory of the same dimensions as that 
covered by the Southern New Eng- 
land telephone company where the 
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telephonic development is as great 
as in Connecticut.” 

Although such a comparison may 
appear invidious to other districts 
of New England, such as eastern or 
central Massachusetts or southwest- 
ern Maine, which are also proud of 
their records in ready adoption of 
this as of other public utilities, it is 
at any rate true that one travelling 
for business of pleasure through 
southern New England is constantly 
surprised at the evidences every- 
where of use made of the telephone, 
not only in the cities and villages but 
in the most isolated settlements. 
In some of the hill towns of the west- 
ern part of the state ‘where there is a 
considerable population of summer 
residents, the proportion of tele- 
phones to population is better than 
one in ten—a rather unusual devel- 
opment, although the companies are 
looking forward to a day when there 
will be throughout the country an 
average proportion of one telephone 
to five persons. For the record that 
is being achieved in Connecticut, the 
industrial character of the state and 
the freedom from competition under 
legislative restrictions which have 
made it incumbent on the operating 
company to give efficient service, 
are no doubt mainly responsible. 

Throughout rural New England 
one is everywhere impressed with 
the fact that most of the suburban- 
looking farmhouses have telephone 
connection, If a place is particu- 
larly prosperous and well kept up, 
look for the familiar wires running 
in from a pole in front of the house. 
The farmhouse, on the other hand, 
that is in a condition to be reno- 
vated or abandoned, rarely has the 
utility. So, too, the prosperous ap- 
pearing country factory, employing 
a few score of people, always has 
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the telephone in its office, affording 
means of instantaneous communica- 
tion with the buying and selling 
agencies of the outside world. The 
mill, on the other hand, that looks 
as if the next pay roll must be the 
last, is almost certain to be innocent 
of the modern convenience. 

The amusing and strange anec- 
dotes that go the rounds of the 
newspapers,showing the usefulness 
of the country telephone, illustrate 
absolutely the theme of this article. 
The tendency is altogether to bring 
those things which the city espe- 
cially esteems within easy reach of 
the whole section so that feelings of 
local consciousness disappear. An 
incident recorded the other day 
shows how the services of the urban 
physician have been made available 
almost anywhere by telephone. A 
man had been seriously hurt in the 
Maine woods and, in the absence of 
any practicing physician, his doctor 
in a city several hundred miles away 
was called up. Apprised of the na- 
ture of the injuries, the physician was 
able to perform a rather difficult 
surgical operation by proxy, giving 
directions step by step to the pa- 
tient’s friends, who did the actual 
work as prescribed. In all medical 
history there has perhaps not been 
a more remarkable projection of 
skill than that. 

And everywhere in country 
homes one listens to similar stories 
of the value of the instrument which 
Dr. Bell invented. The wife of a 
sick farmer insists on its being put 
in so that she may be enabled to 
summons the doctor at any moment, 
day or night, and she finds its con- 
nection with the nearby city so in- 
valuable that she cannot dispense 
with it after her husband’s recovery. 
The storekeeper installs a pay sta- 
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tion,and it earns for itself good sums 
from people of the neighborhood 
who have never appreciated what it 
means to save their time. The tele- 
phone is in short about the greatest 
urbanizer on record. 

Agricultural progress in New 
England is of a sort to make the mod- 
ern farmer a city man rather than a 
rustic. That people for many years 
have been moving from the farms 
into the towns, everybody knows. 
That still other people have been 
moving from the more distant and 
less desirable farms into those close 
to the cities, has not perhaps been 
so generally noticed. Prosperity 
waits upon suburban agriculture. 
You don’t as arule find much degen- 
eration within a radius of ten miles of 
a sizable city. The farmer within 
that circle has his market all made 
for him. Whatever of the necessi- 
ties of life will thrive on his land he 
can easily sell in the adjacent city. 
The outlying districts, meantime, 
tend more and more to revert to 
woodland—a__ generally favorable 
tendency, for the growing of timber 
in accordance with scientific princi- 
ples is likely in the near future to 
be exceedingly profitable in many 
parts of New England. Cultivation 
of white pine is already in progress, 
and the ever increasing demand for 
chestnut wood for telephone and 
telegraph poles and railway ties 
makes it desirable that owners of 
hillside property should clear out the 
less valuable hardwoods—the oaks, 
birches and hickories—in favor of 
this industrially indispensable lum- 
ber. 

The work of the agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations is as- 
sisting this tendency toward the 
urbanization of farm life. The lead- 
ers of agricultural practice have 
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probably come to understand pretty 
well the extreme hopefulness of 
much more of it. Investigations now 
going on at Amberst, Durham, 
Kingston and other stations espe- 
cially encourage farming for the 
nearby markets. The acres of rock- 
strewn ridges that were in rye or 
oats in our grandfathers’ time are 
now in timber, It’s a question to- 
day of products for the city’s needs 
that can be raised within easy haul- 
ing distance of the city—inilk 
and butter ;eggs and poultry; plums, 
apples and peaches; lettuce, celery 
and cauliflower; roses, violets, pan- 
sies and chrysanthemums. 

The agricultural problem is one 
entirely of adjustment. At the Hatch 
experiment station, connected with 
the Massachusetts Agricultural col- 
lege, there is going on at this writ- 
ing a series of investigations into the 
composition of the soils of Massa- 


chusetts with a view to ascertaining 
with scientific precision their adapt- 


ability to different crops. This re- 
search work is more fundamental, 
and may lead to larger results, than 
the layman might at first thought 
suppose, for it involves the applica- 
tion of a principle that has only 
lately come into general acceptance: 
namely, that the mechanical com- 
position of a soil (that is, the rela- 
tive size of the particles of matter 
composing it) are more important 
than the chemical composition in de- 
termining its productivity. You 
cannot take any old sand heap and 
by application of the appropriate 
fertilizers make it produce any crop 
that will grow in the climate; you 
have to start with assurance that 
the sand is of the right quality. 
What can be effectively raised in a 
given region is to a large extent 
predetermined by glacial deposits 
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dropped in the ice age. It is this 
particular, almost fatalistic, charac- 
ter which has made the soil of Cape 
Cod good for cranberries, of the Con- 
necticut valley for tobacco and of 
the Boston basin for celery and let- 
tuce. 

Once the possible productivity of 
each geological district in New Eng- 
land has been determined analyti- 
cally, waste of effort will be inex- 
cusable. The highest use will then 
be made—as to an extent it already 
is made—of the land in the neigh- 
borhood of the cities, and the popu- 
lation resident on the land will be 
less and less class-distinct from the 
people of the town. 

A further exhibit might be made 
of facts showing that the New Eng- 
land countryside is not only being 
urbanized, but is becoming cosmo- 
politan as well; though that is 


rather another story. The polygot 
population of the manufacturing 
cities is steadily overflowing upon 
the land. About Boston in every 
direction the Italians are taking up 
the cheaper acres and making them 
productive. The Poles have entered 
all the valleys of Connecticut and 
western Massachusetts. Greek mill 
operatives of Lowell and Lawrence 
are found living on farms in the ad- 
joining townships, The white Port- 
uguese and black Cape Verde 
inlanders have spread from New 
Bedford throughout the Cape Cod 
region. Among the hills around 
Fitchburg you will find industrious 
Finish families. The presence of 
these alien races undoubtedly brings 
problems which is a part of Ameri- 
can optimism to believe will be 
solved sucessfully. 


Emily Bronte 


By MARGARET ASHMUN 


v 


By sorry destiny her life was flung 
Among the bleak, bare hills; her toilful days 
Were passed amidst that loneliness thgt slays 


As surely as the sword. 


Around her swung 


Not once the fairy cloud-land of the young; 

No flowering joy unfolded to her gaze; 

No lover’s kiss, no fawning public’s praise, 
Made glad the savage hill-top where she clung. 


O, strong, unfaltering spirit, little need 
Hadst thou of happiness! O, heart of dust, 

Once crying, clamoring passion, what indeed 
To thee were glory and its worldly lust? 

No more is genius than its own high meed— 
Thine own great soul sufficeth. Fate is just. 





Barbarism in Maine 
Study of Mr. Wasson’s Charges 


By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


HE rural degeneracy horror 
has lately bobbed up in a new 
and particularly sensational 

form. We have heard a good deal 
about the decay of religion in New 
Hampshire, about decadent hill 
towns in western Massachusetts, 
and about lost villages in Connecti- 
cut. This time the cry comes from 
Maine. Mr. George S. Wasson, an 
uncommonly painstaking student of 
social conditions, analyzes the de- 
pravity of a Maine fishing village 
and gives us the result in a novel 
called “The Green Shay.” There is 
the usual shriek of disapproval, the 


usual charge of falsehood, the usual 
branding of the author as a calam- 
ity-howler out gunning for noto- 
riety. Meanwhile Mr. Bliss Perry 
and Mr, William Dean Howells, both 
of whom know Mr. Wasson and the 
village he describes, vouch for his 


fidelity to fact. So do the men of 
the Life Saving Service, and if any- 
body understands the barbarism of 
certain degenerate fishing villages 





[Eprror’s Note: 


“down in Maine,” they do, for they 
see it in action when wrecks come 
ashore, 

Says Joel Kentle, of Kentle’s Har- 
bor, where the scene of “The Green 
Shay” is laid: 

“I was quite a spell into the Life 
Savin’ Station over acrost right 
handy-by to the Harbor, and the 
high jinks we seen to wracks some- 
times was scand’lous and no mis- 
take; but it’s God’s own truth that 
the very worst works ever we scen 
tried on to wracks was by them that 
claimed to be extry pious style of 
folks. Let me jest take and tell you, 
Elder, what I heard an old cap’n say 
one time in regards to them things. 
I heard this old sir eighty-odd year 
old, that had been into wracks and 
scrapes ’most everywhere salt water 
flowed, I heard him stand right up 
man-fashion one time and say like 
this: ‘As true’s ever I live and 
breathe,’ says he, ‘ef I was to be 
cast away again with my vessel, I’d 
lieveser take chances on the coast 


It is difficult for one who knows the thrift,manliness and culture for 


which New England stands, both at home and abroad, to realize that such 
conditions as are described in this article exist, even in remote hamlets, in Maine. 
Yet here is the word of Mr. Hartt, who has made investigation of the decadent 
communities, a trained newspaper man on the staff of theBostonTranscript. Here 
also is the word of W. D. Howells, Editor of Harper’s and of Bliss Perry, Editor 
of the Atlantic; and these certainly are difficult to gainsay. While the Editor of 
Tue New ENGLAND does not believe such conditions are broadly representative 
of our country communities, any more than Mr. Perry, or Mr. Howells, or Mr. 
Wasson, or Mr. Hartt does, it is time for New England to rouse herself and 
wipe out the stain on the fringe of her fair garments. We have millions for for- 
eign missions. Does not missionary work as well as charity begin at home? 
We invite the special attention of our readers to this as well as two other arti- 
cles in this same number, “Urbanizing Rural New England” and“New Clairvaux,” 
both on rural topics but presenting other sides of the case.] 
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of Patagony, or the Feejee Islants, 
any old place on the face o’ God’s 
whole footstool that ever I been yit,’ 
says he, ‘in room of right here to 
home plumb in sight of church 
steepies!’” 

This is no exaggeration. The con- 
dition it portrays may be rare, but 
it’s certainly pronounced. Summer 
before last a handsome steamboat 
stranded on the Maine coast and the 
way the natives looted her would 
have done credit to an allied army 
marching on Pekin. Sailing craft 
fare uo better in these dangerous 
nooks of the coast, and when the 
Life Saving people interfere, the na- 
tives rage like the heathen. While 
the “Seraph” is coming ashore, Mr. 
Wasson makes Captain Jasper say: 
“That packet is spoke for dead sure, 
unless’n this wind should take and 
backen in to the nor’ard, or them 
dev’lish Life Savin’ folks spots her, 
amd come rowin’ acrost here hell- 
bent in their boat, a-shovin’ in their 
noses same’s they always cal’late 
on! . . . I call it jest fairly 
scand’lous the way they worked it 
the last two wracks ever we had. 
You might say every time we do git 
a one anywheres ’round here now’- 
days, the way them devils play it on 
us is nothin’ in the world only jest 
steppin’ right in and jerkin’ the 
bread plumb out of folkses’ mouths!” 

These interesting views are vig- 
orously supported by Deacon Cant- 
hook, who observes: “The way I 
look at it, you come to take reg’lar- 
built out-and-out pirates, and 
they’re full better everyways than 
that plaguey troop of robbers over 
acrost there to that Station.” 

Lijah thinks wrecking an admira- 
ble pursuit: 
Stealin’ to take and borry what you 


Py . _ jority were well versed. 
“T’ain’t no part of ' 


can from a wrack; that’s real cute 
and cunnin’, that is!’ 

But the decadent fishing village 
has certain other failings that no 
one will describe as “cute and cun- 
ning.” Kentle’s Harbor has im- 
proved since “Elder” Rowland came 
there, but its condition ten years 
ago may be taken as typical of many 
an unimproved village along that 
coast to-day. “At the Harbor, and 
in the country about, drunkenness 
had become so common as scarcely 
to excite remark; many unmarried 
couples lived together as man and 
wife, separating, reuniting, and 
again changing partners at pleasure, 
while dozens of children grew to 
manhood unable to read or write. 
Kentle’s Harbor, in fact, was but 
one of numerous small communities 
now scattered over a great portion 
of New England which were grad- 
ually but surely going to the bad for 
want of real stimulation and 
help. 

“W ithsome exceptions, young men 
of any ambition or energy had felt 
obliged to leave the town; a major- 
ity of those remaining were content 
to pick up a precarious living at 
lobstering and small boat-fishing, 
lounging about the wharves or cer- 
tain other resorts when ashore, and 
getting more or less drunk at every 
possible opportunity. 

“It was a_ strange 
among all those at _ present 
earning their living upon the 
water in one way and another 
less than half a dozen were able to 
swim a stroke. In the mysteries of 
policy and like amusements the ma- 
As the 
metest children most of them 
smoked, chewed, and swore inces- 


truth that 
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santly; boys in their early teens 
bragged openly of the amount of 
rum they could walk off with, but 
marbles and peg-top, leap-frog and 
swimming were all equally un- 
known to the youth of Kentle’s 
Harbor in the year of our Lord 
Se ce se 

“Whether the so-called New 
England conscience differs ma- 
terially from any other potential 
moral sense developed outside of 
Yankeedom may be open to ques- 
tion. That persons possessing 
sufficiently acute consciences still ex- 
isted in the town of Kentle’s Harbor 
can by no means be denied; still. 
all things considered, to have di- 
rected a student of psychology 
thither to search for cases of the 
much talked of New England va- 
riety to-day can only be regarded in 
the nature of a cruel practical joke.” 

Skipper Asa states the case neatly 
when he says, “If there’s any city- 
places that need shaking up and 
airing out and overhauling all’round 
worse’n some o’ these little country 
places I could name over to you, 
why all I say is, God help the city- 
places!” 

The Harbor’s fall from grace is 
fairly easily explained. The coasting 
fleet, which called Kentle’s Har- 
bor into being, has dwindled away 
to the vanishing point, and the rot- 
ting hulks of the old coasting ves- 
sels litter the nooks and crannies 
of harbors from Quoddy Head to 
Sandy Hook. Fishing remains to 
" some extent, and to some extent the 
summer-boarder industry has been 
developed, but there is as yet no 
sufficient business at the Harbor. 
Hence a most alarming exodus of 
the young and strong, and an 
equally alarming stay-at-home pro- 
pensity on the part of the weak and 


worthless. It is natural selection 
the other end to—the survival of 
the unfittest. As Obed puts it, “The 
heft of the old seed-folks lays up 
back o’ the meetin’-house; al! the 
young fry that amounts to shliucks 
has to git out of this for a livin’, and 
the krawm that stops to lome 
breeds a mess of spawnd that ain't 
wuth the powder ’t would take to 
blow ’em to—well, call it lally- 
hack! It’s been all of fifty 
year now since the tide first com- 
menced to pinch off, and it’s been 
ebb tide with us ever since. It’s 
dreened out and dreened out on us, 
till seem’s though now it must be 
low-water-slack, and no mistake!” 

The village church has _ been 
“dreened out” with all the rest. 
Young ruffians munch popcorn and 
peanuts in back pews. tobacco-spit- 
ting defiles the floor from one end of 
the sacred place to the other, and the 
minister gets a salary of three hun- 
dred dollars a year—when he gets 
it! The sort of parson Kentle’s Har- 
bor secures for that ridiculous price 
may readily be imagined. Says 
Master Fairway: “I never call it 
no great object to go and set under 
some pore old has-been that’s got 
no buckram left into him, nor yit 
to hear one o’ these ’ere young 
squirts same’s they ship down here 
summer-times to preach out their 
grub and lodgin’! That last poor 
little shoat we had here wan't 
scarcely old enough to wear gallus- 


,ses, anyways, and I never figgered 


them kind was over and above fittin’ 
to tell us no great sight in regards 
to the hereafter, nor nothin’ else 
neither, that we ain’t knowin’ to 
a’ready!” But Master Fairway let 
the Kentle’s Harbor ministers down 
easy. Some of them had “records.” 

And preaching is ticklish business 
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in ithe degenerate fishing village. 
The people are most of them smugly 
contented with the lax moral, reli- 
gious and educational condition of 
the community; the first suggestion 
of improvement arouses a perfect 
delirium of protest, and the parson 
goes kiting. When the Rev. Mr. 
Rowland came to Kentle’s Harbor. 
Skipper Asa gave him a solemn 
warring: “Let me tell you, Elder, 
that without you’re independent 
rich, if ever you cal’late on stopping 
long to Kentle’s Harbor, you'll 
have to be extra careful how you 
go treading on folkses’ corns! You 
don: want to see nor hear only 
about so much without you can fig- 
ure your grub bill down pretty fine.” 
Yet Mr. Rowland spoke his mind, 
when the time came, and a new. era 
began at the Harbor. 

Now it is Mr. Wasson’s firm -con- 
viction that the regeneration of the 
lost fishing village (and let us re- 
member that he isn’t suggesting re- 
generation for’ those that aren’t 
lost), can be accomplished by the 
regeneration of its village church. 
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He has written “The Green Shay” 
to show the measureless possibili- 
ties that await the right man if he 
will devote himself to this heroic 
task. “The Green Shay” is a ring- 
ing Macedonian cry from the coast 
of Maine, and it deserves a hearing 
wherever there’s manhood enough to 
face an appalling condition coura- 
geously. 

“What Laban Rowland is doing 
in Kentle’s Harbor,” says Mr. Was- 
son, “proper men may do with 
comparatively slight financial assist- 
ance in many other remote places 
in equally desperate need of help. 
That there is, especially of late 
years,a great and constantly increas- 
ing call for such men and work in 
many parts of old New England, no 
one who will honestly investigate 
can deny. To more than one re- 
cent dumbfounded seeker after stub- 
born facts in the matter, has come 
the overpowering conviction that 
the exigencies of our own neglected 
kith and kin at home are at present 
more pressing than those of the 
heathen in far distant lands.” 





Ghosts 


By Konan MacHuGu 


The winter night fell black and still, 


No moon, no breath of air, 
But white ghosts gathered 


on vale and hill 


And the morning found them there. 


For lo! the frost had been 
And wantonly at play 

Left all the trees in frost blooms dight,— 
White ghosts of the flowers 


out all night 


of May. 





Ben Franklin in Boston 


How He Revisited His Birthplace in 1906 and What He 
Thought of It; as Told By Himself and Set Down 


By Burton KLINE 


OTHING has ever amused me 
more than to remark of mor- 
tals —the average of them— 

though I by no means hold any one 
of them in blame for it—that they 
all think upon the highly interesting 
and diverting matter of their death 
with so little frequency and prepare 
for it with so little care. Ever so 
disposed at all times in history, they 
seem especially negligent of this im- 
portant human experience in this 
which ‘they are pleased to call their 
twentieth century. Even when death 
is almost unmistakably at hand, 
they either affect not to observe it, 
or else are sincerely and blissfully 
blind to its presence. A man will sit 
down to a piece of mince pie, pass- 
ing the maximum that the strongest 
may with impunity allow himself; 
or he will go to Philadelphia; and 
with a smile on his face, incredibly 
careless of the eternal quietude that 
may seize upon him in either case 
and wind up his earthly affairs 
forever, 

What is especially salient in this 
vital phenomenon of the present is 
that at the same time that men are 
so ignoring death in their thoughts, 
they are daring it in their deeds with 
an effrontery greater than at any 
other period that human history can 
show. As time and mortal condi- 
tions stand now, a man cannot at- 
tempt the crossing of a city street— 
Tremount street in Boston,once suc- 
culent with grass which kine nibbled 


undisturbed at busy noon—but an 
automobile may cut him dow: and 
whisk him out of the mortal state, 
even before he has time to grant that 
pardon for which the humble driver 
is so sure to appeal. A man may not 
seat himself now, even in the best 
of taverns, to a simple broiled 
chicken, but some ptomaine which 
has been engendered in it through 
months of gainful cold storage, will 
take him off, almost certainly with 
never a will or testament of any 
description behind him to distribute 
in seemnly manner the goods which 
he is as certain to leave in disor- 
dered array, such is the appalling 
imprudence ruling among men at the 
present time. And yet it is now, in 
this precarious day of the automo- 
bile, the stock market, the great navy 
and the (to me) unbelievably in- 
volved transactions of life generally; 
when it is possible for commercial, 
moral and physical disaster, and 
especially possible for death, to over- 
take men from so many unexpected 
quarters,—thatthey accord this mat- 
ter of death an inattention that is 
incredible to one who lived in my 
day and who, like myself, has passed 
the ordeal and looks with our im- 
mortal understanding upon this life 
that men now lead, so exquisitely 
fragile.as it is, its towering hopes 
and plans and ambitions so ready 


. at a monient to collapse and come to 


nothing. 
I account this the one significant 
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difference between the present time 
and ihe period in which it was my 
priviiege to wear the mortal coil; 
and | put it down here at the head 
of these final observations which I 
am moved to add to the record I left 
of mv life. But perhaps I should 
first explain how I happen to be 
back here again, lest what I write 
be lo t, or be taken for nothing, and 
so miss the serious errand I would 
send it upon. Naturally an old man 
will rool a little, let him guard as 
he may against the garrulity com- 
mon .o his years. I can only let 
my observations go for what they 
will. 

Not many nights ago Sir Oliver 
Lodge delivered a lecture in London 
on the Relation of Science and Re- 
ligion. Inthe course of it he indulged 
some of his beliefs on the immortal- 
ity of the soul, with. some views on 
how much of human individuality 
may be expected to persist after 
death. He even touched upon the 
time-worn topic of reincarnation. It 
was possible, he granted, that on 
death the average mortal became 
merged in a great collective mass of 
personality. The great man, how- 
ever, seemed to him likely to experi- 
ence a more distinguished fate. He 
was great in life, said Sir Oliver, 
according to that portion of this 
great collective mass of personality 
that by luck or by the exertion of his 
Own powers he was able to attract 
and absorb into his consciousness 
While alive. On departing the 
mortal state he would be likely to 
continue in possession of this larger 
individuality, and so enjoy a larger 
freedom in the hereafter than 
that allotted to the lesser person. 
This makes an amusing belief, but 
hardly, I suspect, a comforting one 
tothe great generality of men, who, 
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though not considerable personages, 
have all a very considerable and very 
human unwillingness to be wound 
up utterly and forever when they 
die. 

How much of Sir Oliver’s hy- 
pothesis is true, I cannot in honor 
divulge of my mysterious and sacred 
state. He is right in so far as that 
I in my own case find myself free 
to gratify again a wish that I always 
possessed, and, as often as I could, 
gratified while myself alive. That 
wish was and is the desire to re- 
visit the scenes of my youth in Bos- 
ton. I always accomplished this at 
least once in ten years, during the 
mortal state, although since then 
pressure of business has prevented 
me from so doing until now. But 
the present occasion offered an ap- 
propriateness that I could not well 
resist. Exactly two hundred years 
having, come this January, elapsed 
since my birth in Boston, I took it 
as quite the proper moment to 
renew these old associations. And 
hence this joyful, and in some re- 
spects unprecedented, re-treading of 
the old ways and lanes of my native 
town. 

Such of them as are left! I ar- 
rived at the South Station early on 
a Monday morning. Being obliged 
to subscribe to mortal conditions 
now that I had once more 
undertaken the mortal _ estate, 
I went to breakfast in the 
station, Always frugal, especially 
in my youth, I contented myself 
with a boiled egg—or what I took 
to be such—and a glass of milk. 
I had warned myself, on determin- 
ing upon this adventure, that I 
might expect many surprises in life, 
many changes, some of them certain 
to shock and grieve. The first and 


the worst of these was the differ- 
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ence in the food. Eggs, for exam- 
ple, have now, to be sure, the 
appearance that I was always accus- 
tomed to expect of an egg; but the 
taste is not the same, and, I feel 
obliged to add, is somewhat infer- 
ior to those which my father was in 
the habit of buying from the Pyms 
in Cross Lane. The milk too was 
equally white with the delicious 
fluid I quaffed as a boy; but with 
that one particular the resemblance 
ceased, much to my regret. The 
matter interested me not inconsid- 
erably at the time, as indicating the 
patience of the present day man. 
It interested me even more when, 
on my afterwards learning that all 
articles of modern day food are apt 
to suffer thus from the long storage 
they are subjected to, I was helped 
by that fact to understand the in- 
tricate economy of the life now led. 


Upon finishing my slight repast 
I sallied forth in a naturally eager 


curiosity, to observe what, then, 
were these changes and improve- 
ments in life that I had heard so 
liberally trumpeted up from earth. 
This South Station I found indeed 
a commodious place, but of an ugli- 
ness that I was surprised to find al- 
most everywhere else. Many things 
have indeed been designed by now 
to add to human comfort; the world 
is a better place to live in than it 
was; but it is uglier now than it ever 
has been. Without, l afterwards found 
the station to be of much dignity. 
But from its interior I carried away 
the impression of insufferable clan- 
gor, a long line of unsightly fenc- 
ing, a confusion of signs painted and 
distributed without a thought of 
beauty of form or arrangement, and 
a feeling generally that the eye was 
everywhere offended. This impres- 
sion was not altered, but only added 
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to, wherever I went in my travels 
once more about the mundane 
sphere. 

My eagerness to see Boston once 
more, however, cut short any linger- 
ing study of railroad economy | 
might have been moved to iii the 
station. I immediately quitte.! the 
building—and immediately goi lost. 
Truly Boston has changed. My 
progress up the street was halted 
at every step by something nev. that 
engaged my attention. Ch.nges 
there were until my senses reeled 
with the effort of observation. The 
whole face of things was altered. 
For the first hour I barely knew 
where I was or whither I was coing. 
Old thoroughfares were obliterated, 
old and handsome houses weie re- 
moved; and where the former street 
remained, its appearance was iewer 
and made the scene more unfamiliar 
than if it had been annihilated. And 
that Boston should be so populous! 
The shock of that first hour, greater 
than anything I was prepared for, I 
shall always remember. 

And yet when I came to study 
things more closely, how much of 
old Boston remained! I stopped to 
listen to what conversation | could 
overhear on the street. The manner 
common to Boston people—for even 
in my day they had arrived at an 
elevated demeanor, which may have 
amused me in certain moments 
where I found it exaggerated, but 

‘in the main was always pleasing— 
had scarcely improved. One would 
expect too much to have it so. I 
was quite content to take it again 
as it was. The accent of their 
speech, its freedom and elevation 
were also all there with the goods. 
What a treat, then, ta remark all 
these former virtues not dissipated 
in the flimsiness of this latter agé, 
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but persisting by the force of their 
own excellence. Except for some 
slight changes in raiment—I will not 
call them improvements for the man 
who has a comely calf—and except 
for their greatly quickened step, 
thesc that I passed on the narrow 
walks might have been companions 
of mine in the eighteenth century. 
they were so_ like, even to that 
quaint green bag which I remember 
having seen in Boston in my earliest 
days, perhaps then just making its 
first appearance to public view. In- 
dee some specimens of this article 
that | saw only yesterday I am cer- 
tain of having seen as a boy. 

Naturally these circumstances put 
me at once at ease. I felt so much 
at home, so much a modern already, 
that | went into a cigar store, and 
afterwards did as I noticed many 
do; that is, I halted a youth on the 
corner and remarked in a command- 
ing and familiar tone, “Say, sport, 
gimme a match, will ye?” I even 
thought well of myself for bringing 
off this stroke so neatly at the first 
attempt. 

But I must quicken the progress 
of my narrative and proceed to the 
humble recommendations I would 
make with the hope of improving 
the present turn of mind in certain 
important particulars. Anyway all 
that I have observed I could not 
hope to catalogue anywhere except 
in the book I see I must write. Most 
of the wonders of the present mode 
of life I think I saw; and wonder, 
of great and mixed sort, they did 
compel of me. It is scarcely need- 
ful to note that I visited the site of 
my birth—which is on Milk street, 
afew steps from Washington, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary in 
dispute. The Old South Meeting 
house, too, whither they carried 


me for baptism on the very 
day of my _ birth, so __ solici- 
tous was my father for the 
salvation of my soul, I included in 
this reverent duty. (The old clock 
in the tower, I may add, is as unre- 
liable as ever!) Thence I went to 
Dock square, searching for the point 
on Union street where also our fam- 
ily dwelt some years, my father mak- 
ing candles the while, and I spending 
many hours of drudgery in clipping 
his wicks, The State House I vis- 
ited too, where again the perversity 
of modern taste is exhibiting itself 
in the cacky yellow paint which they 
were spreading upon it. 

And so over the whole town and 
community I have wandered, touch- 
ing with a timid but reverent fore- 
finger any stone which I thought 
might have rested where it did in the 
times of old. I sauntered out Marl- 
brough street (now Washington) 
along what was once Boston Neck, 
a prominent point in our Colonial 
struggles. I called at the spot along 
Dorchester Bay where occurred that 
episode—now mentioned in the 
school histories, I hear—of our 
building a fishing wharf of the 
foundation stones we boyishly and 
thoughtlessly abstracted. (As if that 
were the only or even the note- 
worthy escapade which a healthy 
and spirited youth like myself ever 
figured in! There was that one in 
which, by means of a nail, a ball of 
cord, and a piece of rosin, we so 
frighted that timid old lady. It is 
an ancient trick—But I wander 
from the course of my tale.) Har- 
vard College has grown at a pace 
that probably measures fairly well 
the growth that is apparent gen- 
erally now in life and in all life’s 
particulars. I passed the college 
not without amusement to recollect 
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the sentiments with which I once 
passed that institution. Then I was 
the son of the poor tallow chandler, 
unable to view this great dispenser 
of the learning I then so craved 
without some bitterness and envy of 
the youths who, more fortunate than 
I, were comfortably drinking in all 
that I was helplessly thirsting for. 
Subsequently the authorities did 
honor the chandler’s son, then be- 
come learned in electricity and a 
considerable figure in the world, 
with the degree of Master of Arts. 
But I could not help recollecting 
also yesterday, as I recollected at 
the time of its conferment, that Har- 
vard had granted me this honor 
only when Yale had first demon- 
strated that the proceeding was en- 
tirely safe and proper! 

Thus everywhere I have roamed 
the community, busily observant of 
the people, their manners, their 
achievements, and the life they lead, 
The reader will thank me for re- 
fraining from the jokes that are of 
old accustomed to be passed about 
Boston, its people and its ways— 
the bespectacled, severe-looking 
women who ride in its street cars, 
their green bags on their laps, their 
faces buried in a book; the kindly 
old gentlemen who stalk down State 
street and make great fortunes while 
clothed in habiliments that would 
draw smiles in a Vermont village. 
It is all idiosyncratic, but these high 
buildings, these swift and sickening 
elevators, the elevated railroad, the 
steamships, the great railroad yards, 
—these things are as idiosyncratic, 
and of much more than of Boston. 
It is of these that I must treat. 

Yes, these are wonders that move 
the world in these days. I have 
looked about me in a kind of humble 
stupor, to mark what people do now 
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beyond what we did two hundred 
years ago. The simple spark I drew 
down from the clouds on my kite 
string yesterday whisked me up 
twelve stories inan elevator—lea ving 
my stomach to travel up the stuirs! 
It sped me from good General \Var- 
ren’s statue in Roxbury to Bunker 
Hill in twenty minutes on the ele- 
vated railway. It ordered my din- 
ner for me over the telephon: ; it 
cooked that dinner for me; I «ven 
got an electric shock ‘when ‘they 
handed me my _ score _ ther-for. 
There are great ironworks, where 
the metal is handled as giants could 
not. There are great ships, ware- 
houses filled with impossible storcs of 
goods that puzzled me to understand 
how they could all be used up ina 
century. In one of the banks they 
showed me something of the im- 
mensely involved transactions of the 
financial world—how credits are 
tangled up with one another all over 
the globe, so that no unit may totter 
and fall but the whole structure will 
be shaken and ruin wrought wide- 
spread. A man in my day felt im- 
portant if he received two letters a 
day and could compass the writing 
of a like number. Now everybody, 
the children on their way to school, 
read two newspapers, and some- 
times more, every day—papers that 
make me laugh as I think of my 
poor Gazette. In my time we got 
the news from London a month be- 
hindhand. Now a man thinks him- 
self ill-informed if he does not every 
minute of the day keep track of the 
doings of the whole world. 

It is a larger, a more rapid life. 
My poor nerves are frayed with it 
already. How the mortal of the 
present endures it I know not, save 
it be that his constitution has been 
keyed up to it through the genera- 
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tions, each generation accustoming 
itself to live at slightly the more 
rapid pace. 

And yet, and yet—I am not 
wholly enthusiastic over this differ- 
ence in our modes of living, that of 
these people and that of mine own 
times. This feeling is intensified 
when I survey the difference from 
the larger perspective of the im- 
mortal. I stood and studied what 
they call a locomotive the other day. 
Fine it was, a magnificent applica- 
tion of principle, natural law cun- 
ningly harnessed to its work. Yet 
still, I thought, how crude, Only 
fourteen per cent. of the energy in 
that coal in the tender fut to use, 
the rest of it sent puffing up the 
stack. There were the great drivers, 
higher than I. Small wonder that 
we flew with those things sent reel- 
ing over the rails. Yet rills of oil 
trickled down the spokes out of 
bearings here and there. And I 
thought what a clumsy contrivance 
after all. Where is the cunning that, 
while so cleverly harnessing one 
natural force, could not at the same 
time fool the other natural law of 
friction. 

And so that locomotive is typi- 
cal of its age. Wonderful it is, and 
yet crude still. They go fast in these 
days, but only by the plentiful use 
of oil. The men of these times are 
fond of imagining that the stores of 
knowledge they have collected ex- 
haust the possibilities of human 
learning, that there cannot be much 
more to be known beyond what they 
have now discovered. This, when 
the present state of human informa- 
tion, compared with jwhat is yet 
knowable to human minds—and this 
does not include what must ever be 
unknowable to finite senses—stands 
as a pea beside a body the size of 
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the sun itself! No, the world is 
crude still, and ugly, as it would 
grieve these moderns to be told. 

I began this chapter with remark- 
ing how mortals of the present day 
reflect with the greatest reluctance 
upon death. That is but typical. 
The modern exerts a really remark- 
able ingenuity to escape the serious 
thought of any order. The serious 
and the painful are now thought the 
same. I know that the serious 
thought has ever been the unwel- 
come thought in all generations— 
Jesus Christ knew that—but it has 
never been so unwelcome as now. 
In that one matter, as I have said, 
lies after all the greatest difference 
between these times and those when 
I was alive. For after all, judging 
them from the perspective of all 
time, how short a step of human 
advancement is marked over my de- 
tection of the identity of lightning 
and electricity by even Marconi’s 
calling down out of nowhere into 
human ken the idea of wireless tel- 
egraphy. Between all the achieve- 
ments of this day and those of mine, 
seen from the same _ perspective, 
there is this same inconsiderable ad- 
vancement. The difference in the 
two periods I do acknowledge to 
be in some _ respects immense; 
but it lies not, as the people of to- 
day suppose, in the things of the 
material. 

In my time men gathered together 
by no means so much of earthly 
stores as they are gathering to-day; 
but what we accomplished was ac- 
complished with a finish that is 
wanting now. There was a flour- 
ish to life then; then life was wine 
which was sipped with joy and its 
bouquet discussed. Now men swal- 
low their existence in capsule form. 
I would not disparage the present. 
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Above all I would not be thought— 
although I own I may be—that do- 
tard who bores never more than 
when he compares the times of his 
youth to the great disadvantage of 
the accomplishments of men in the 
time of his old age. There have 
lately been performances in state- 
craft, in science, in local govern- 
ment—lI need only mention the elec- 
tion of Mr. Jerome and the inven- 
tion of Bliffkins’s mousetrap—be- 
side which any performance of mine 
or of my time sinks into unimport- 
ance. John Hay did service for his 
country that equals anything of 
mine. And yet, though we of the 


eighteenth understood little of the 
arts and cared for them less, had no 
music and only indifferent painters, 
we understood the great art of liv- 
ing, which seems correspondingly 
unknown in this twentieth century. 
Now the human dog, so to say, has 


too many fleas to enjoy being a dog. 

I fear I am a disappointed visitor, 
but I am one not without hope. 
Times will change yet more, and 
men will improve. Just now I am 
only amused, at the same time 
shaking a sad head, at the pompous- 
ness of the modern, who has 
wrought so much less than he thinks 
he has. These men of to-day are 
bred to rear great navies, great mer- 
chant ships, buildings of thirty sto- 
ries, that look solid and promise eter- 
nal endurance. They think these are 
the great achievements, the matters 
that are important and will last. 
They have gained great knowledge 
of facts in nature. They can at once 
pronounce upon the composition of 
any new mineral, can trace the 
course of the planets, and know that 
crystals are put together after a 
fashion that makes them amazingly 
like living forms. This they are 
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proud of having discovered, and call 
it being very wise. They bend to 
their desks all day and into the 
night, comically blind to their n- 
consistency. Primarily they «re 
obliged to toil in the first place only 
that they may have bread to cat 
and that they may associate in <‘e- 
cent clothing with other men aad 
may disport themselves in the great 
company of human society without 
fear of missing any of the require- 
ments necessary to that first 
hand function of existence, 
They toil ‘that their body 
may be fed and draped, and that the 
mind may give itself up to the pleas- 
ures of being a conscious, an ap- 
preciative thing, surrounded by 
beauties of rock and tree no less 
than by the thoughts of other minds, 
But these, the real enjoyments of 
living, the man of to-day is missing 
completely. Instead of toiling only 
so long as will guarantee him these 
pleasures undisputedly, his toil be- 
comes his pleasure; he tends to sit 
on and on, figuring how he may sell 
Smith yet one more bill of goods, 
or how he may collect on the bill 
he has already sold Jones. He will 
burrow on and on at his chemistry, 
at his wireless telegraphy—beyond 
the point where he is, in the maxi- 
mum sense, a servant of his fellows. 
It is very fine to be a servant of 
humanity, to increase the comforts 
of living, to add to knowledge. But 
even in these pursuits it is typical 
of the present man that he toils too 
hard, 

And behold the irony of his estate! 
He slaves to multiply the enjoy- 
ments of life—and never touches 
those enjoyments! He thinks his 
great buildings and ships are the en- 
during things, and his intimacy with 
crystals the only wisdom,—when 
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his wife and his daughter are wiser 
than he. It is with the women that 
there is vested the wisdom of the 
present. These do get something out 
of life. Men will perhaps always by 
preference speak of the stock mar- 
ket, the newest invention, when they 
get together; but the woman of the 
present knows now that the import- 
ant thing in mortal affairs is not 
how crystals are compounded or 
whether steel is at par, but 
whether the parlor curtains are of 
the proper shade, whether they hang 
in a fashion to please the eye, or how 
to make the roast taste better to- 
morrow. It sounds imbecile, but it 
is the truth, to say that the crucially 
important matters in a man’s life, 
in any age, are that his shoes shall 
be in comfortable trim, that he shall 
have friends of his own order of 
mind, that he shall be reminded 
to have his hair cut at the proper 
time, that his children shall be pret- 
tily dressed and be brought up to 
prattle without embarrassnrent™ in 
the company of any children in the 
land. The wireless telegraph, the 
crystal, will always get itself suf- 
ficiently talked about, let him de- 
pend. But the really great facts 
have a way of descending upon a 
man whether he likes to think of 
them or not. Navies and thirty 
story buildings in spite of them- 
selves come to seem of small ac- 
count to a man when his bright- 
haired daughter falls ill, suffers 
weeks, and dies, Thirty story build- 
ings lose some of their importance 
then. Then the great thing be- 
comes what it has always been— 
the amount of sympathy you re- 
ceive from neighbor Smith, or the 
amount of it that you yourself have 
had to offer Smith when his bank 
failed, or better yet the congratula- 
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tions you gave him when his busi- 
ness succeeded and yours withered 
up. 

The inventor, the business man, 
the scholar—these are necessary 
men, But equally necessary is the 
man now slightly honored—the man 
who exerts his wits to no purpose 
but the amusement of his fellows. 
The artist is important to a degree 
that is still begrudged him; as im- 
portant is the poet who, though 
Smith’s child or Jones’s may not 
have fallen down the well, though 
Smith’s crop or Jones’s has not 
brought in a handsome profit, can 
so sing to Smith and Jones that 
their bosoms heave with emotion as 
they would have heaved if reality 
and not the poet’s power had made 
the emotion. The carpenter makes 
your chairs and builds your house; 
important he is; but the musician is 
as important. 

I shall be laughed at, by any who 
read this, for philosophy in this style. 
It may sound odd on the‘lips of Poor 
Richard, My metaphors may have 
run away with me. But there re- 
mains the meaning they would en- 
force. I know that as long as men 
shall live and human nature re- 
mains what it is, the bank account 
and the thirty-story building will 
get too much talked of, as their 
equivalents did among the very 
Egyptians. Men will go on absurdly 
missing the real pleasures of living 
in the terrible toil that all pleasures 
cost. But I have a penitential act 
to perform. I owe it to my country- 
men as I return to their America 
and note their excess in this com- 
mon defect of the day, to confess 
that for that I am myself. much to 
blame. I was a “practical” man in 
my time; I was “sagacious,” and 
perhaps not without credit dis- 
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charged the humble duties that were 
laid upon me. But I was the car- 
penter statesman and Poor Richard 
the carpenter philosopher. Were I 
to live again I should hope to be the 
poet statesman, and half my ener- 
gies I should expend in confutation 
of the old Poor Richard. If I were 
back at the head of affairs in my 
country—and the sight of them now 
makes me wish that I were—my 
principal business would be to invite 
the instilment of more poetry into 
our mode of life. Thirty-story build- 
ings are pressingly needful; but so 
are more pictures, more music, more 
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time surrendered to nothing but thie 
joys of being alive. Common sense 
is a valuable possession, for a State 
no less than for a man; but a supera- 
bundance of the commodity muzy 
bring ruin to both. Americans need 
to learn how to live. They know 
too well how to work. They know 
nothing at all of how to play. 

Let me only hope, as I finish this, 
that since I cannot linger to lead 
this great work in person, these poor 
words may do their trifle toward 
preaching this great gospel. I go 
now to leave them with the 
printer. 









Poor Richard’s Sayings 


By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


With Illustrations from the Original “‘Poor Richard’s Almanack”’ 
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Pride is as loud a beggar as want, 
and a great deal more saucy. 


Silks and satins, scarlet and velvets, 
put out the kitchen fire, 
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If you will not hear reason, she 
will surely rap your knuckles. 


Experience keeps a dear school, 
but fools will learn in no other. 














By diligence and patience the nrouse 
eat in two the cable. 


Little strokes fell great oaks. 
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Creditors have better memories than debtors. 


Creditors are a superstitious sect, 
great observers of set days and times. 



























































Many have been ruined by buying good pennyworths. 


At a great pennyworth pause awhile. 
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Three removes are as bad as a fire. 


The rolling stone gathers no moss. 
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If you would have a faithful servant, 
and one that you like, serve yourself. 


If you would have your business done, go; if not, send. 
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A life of leisure and a life of laziness are two different 
things 


Sloth like rust consumes faster than labour wears. 




















Lost time is:never found agains -...) (ics + 


What we call time enough always proves little enough. 
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He that hath a calling hath an office of profit and 
honour. 


A ploughman on his legs is higher than a gentleman 
on his knees. 




















Rather go to bed supperless than rise in debt. 


He that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing. 
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It is foolish to lay out money in a purchase of 
repentance. 


Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou 
shalt sell thy necessaries, 
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Diligence is the mother of good luck. 


Now I have a sheep and a cow, everybody bids me 
good-morrow. 
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It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 


If you would know the value of money, go and try to 
borrow some. 



































Pride breakfasted with plenty, dined with poverty, 
and supped with infamy. 


Pride that dines on vanity sups on contempt. 





Country College Settlements 
Will They Succeed>? The Lesson of a Specific Instance 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


VER since the time of Brook 
Farm, and goodness knows 
how long before that, there 

have been people who believed the 
simple life in the country was best 
to be found in communities of kin- 
dred spirits who should “co-operate.” 
Of course all country communities 
co-operate, whether they mean to or 
not. They borrow and lend, do one 
another’s chores and run one an- 
other’s errands and mutually help 
one another. The man with the re- 
form bee in his bonnet does not see 
that, however. His idea is a model 
community which shall embody all 
sorts of social betterments among 
its members and shine forth a 
golden light on the decadent com- 
mon folks, He does not see that the 
common folks are already what he 
plans to make them and are quite 
likely to be “decadent” only in the 
estimation of the would-be reform- 
ers, 

“New Clairvaux” seems to me to 
have been started on much that 
idea—and to be on the point of 
reaching the ultimate destination of 
similar schemes. The Rev. Edward 
P. Pressey founded “New Clair- 
vaux.” I haven’t space to describe 
his vision in full, but here are por- 
tions of it as set down in words by 
himself. 

“I first saw New Clairvaux from 
the top of a mountain road in the 
morning light. I saw large build- 
ings grouped around spacious quad- 


, 


rangles, They might have been fac- 
tories, or a country college, or ese 
some religious institution, and I 
learned later they were all three iia 
most natural combination of indus- 
try, learning and devotion. There 
were miles and miles of avenues of 
trees to the limit of the estates of 
New Clairvaux, and among them 
many an inviting seat for rest and 
study. There were no village 
streets in the vicinity of the shops, 
but the houses were located along 
the roads in every direction, very 
substantially built in little parks an 
eighth of a mile apart. The cen- 
tral or community buildings were 
built with as much care and taste as 
the private dwellings. Outside and 
in was the same finish, atmosphere 
of symbolism and devotion. 

“The builder of New Clairvaux 
had taken up an abandoned farm 
which he had found readily in cen- 
tral New England for $500, $100 
down. The first question naturally 
was, how much does it cost a fam- 
ily of two or more to live in the most 
desirable, simple way. He began to 
experiment in the direction of test- 
ing Henry D. Thoreau’s “law of do- 
mestic economy,” outlined in Chap- 
ter I of Walden, and found that a 
single man can subsist in country 
New England and live the life of a 
cultured person upon five or six 
weeks af manual labor each year. 
To this he added another six weeks 
of labor for a married couple. At 
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the outset with a family of four he 
found that after paying for his farm, 
gradually stocking and equipping it, 
he had almost precisely seven-tenths 
of his time on his hands for the next 
problem of life. 

“He set up a small printing press 
and sought to get more unemployed 
people into farming. To this end 
he published a small five cent maga- 
zine, partly as a missionary organ. 
The printing press enterprise paid, 
because altogether it served an 
unique purpose of substantial as 
well as growing popular interest. 

“A chapel was fitted up in the 
wing of the factory beautiful. Not 
a thing within or without it had 
been machine work, but everything 
was done by hand. Within were 
all the aids to devotion, including 
all the devotional and spiritual lit- 
erature of the world, carefully 
bound, in cases along the walls, in- 
terspersed with statuary of fine 
character and inspiring pictures. 
Sometimes they had lectures here 
upon Ruskin, William Morris, Car- 
lyle, Emerson, Tolstoy, or some 
other prophet of the heavenly this 
world life, the eternity of now. 

“A prophet’s chamber had been 
fitted up in the tower over the fac- 
tory and chapel entrances. Here 
there almost always abode a visit- 
ing speaker of most any denomina- 
tion or race, provided it was only 
some one who seemed to have some- 
thing special lying at his or her 
heart to say to the public. The 
prophet’s chamber’ soon _ found 
friends to especially endow it. 

“In the course of a few years a 
great many small industries and 
handicrafts were added to New 
Clairvaux. There was practical sym- 
pathy here for every commercially 
unsuccessful talent. It became a 
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special resort for skilled mechanics, 
artists and authors. It became a 
training school for many profes- 
sions. It wasa church, a discipline, 
a new idea of society that was to 
come.” 

This reads like a story of accom- 
plished facts, but mind you it is not, 
it is Mr, Pressey’s original vision as 
described by himself, I have cut 
much of the pink out of the atmos- 
phere and sawed the rainbow edges 
off many things, but the gist of the 
vision stands as built in the words of 
the dreamer. 

It is nearly five years since Mr. 
Pressey began to work to the fulfill- 
ment of his vision. He found his 
farm at Montague, Massachusetts, a 
beautiful town on the banks of the 
Connecticut River. He succeeded, in 
part by his own efforts and in part 
through the generosity of friends of 


his “movement,” in getting it paid 


for. In the same way he has built 
in the village this first New Clair- 
vaux workshop where is printed the 
magazine which is the missionary 
organ of his idea. “This is occupied 
so far,’ says Mr. Pressey, “by the 
New Clairvaux press, which is doing 
excellent work; by the New Clair- 
vaux wood workers, who are mak- 
ing simple and serviceable furniture 
of excellent workmanship; by 
Country Time and _ Tide, the 
monthly publication of the new 
country movement here represented ; 
by the Arts and Crafts society, 
which holds meetings and perma- 
nently exhibits wares made in the 
village and in shops on the farms in 
this and neighboring towns, and by 
several of the young men who at 
times have chambers here. There 
is some floor space still unoccupied.” 

In the summer issue of Country 
Time and Tide, Mr. Pressey says: 
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“A number of families and individ- 
uals amounting at times to more 
than thirty souls have come to Mon- 
tague in response to a common feel- 
ing with regard to work and a bet- 
ter social life. Most of these have 
planned to stay. At the very least 
a hundred individuals have actively 
co-operated with us in our activities 
in the town.” 

Now this sounds pretty. prosper- 
ous and hopeful. I took the after- 
noon train to Montague and this is 
what I found. 

In the first place that man who 
calls Montague a “decadent” town 
should, and probably would, incur 
the just wrath of the villagers. It has 
a population of seven or eight thou- 
sand—perhaps more—and this popu- 
lation is steadily increasing in two 
active manufacturing centres, Mil- 
ler’s Falls and Turner’s Falls. Mon- 
tague Centre is a little farming cen- 
tre of four or five hundred, as pretty 
a country village as you will find in 
the state. Its buildings are well 
painted, its lawns are green, its fields 
well kept, and everywhere you see 
thrift and neatness, schoolhouses, 
churches and a general air of pros- 
perity. Decadence is the last thing 
you would lay up against it. It has 
an excellent hotel, roomy, well 
painted and well kept, also well pa- 
tronized. I asked the villagers how 
much of this prosperity was due to 
the Clairvaux movement and they 
gave me an indulgent smile; told me 
to hunt up the Clairvaux people and 
find out. At 9 A.M. I found the New 
Clairvaux shop padlocked and show- 
ing no signs of life. Half an hour 
later I had found the printer at his 
home, he had unlocked the shop and 
showed me the dusty and cluttered 
interior, Back numbers of the maga- 
zine lay scattered about in careless 


grace, mingled with the artistic de- 
bris of partly finished hand made 
furniture. The current issue was 
wrapped and piled waiting, as it had 
been for days, to be sent out. The 
printer was of the opinion that it 
would be sent out some time—when 
the chief got good and ready. He 
himself showed more lack of pros- 
perity than any villager I had seen, 
and when I heard his hard luck 
story I did not wonder at his (is- 
couraged manner and the fringe on 
his garments. 

The printer is a socialist and a 
scholar and he went from Boston 
back to nature last spring. His idea 
was that he could avail himself of 
the printing opportunity offered in 
the New Clairvaux workshop to 
earn a modest living and have all the 
delights of dwelling in a beautiful 
country place amid men of high 
ideals who like him had repudiated 
the city. This was iridescent, but it 
was but a dream. True, he got 
twenty-five dollars per month for 
printing the magazine, but when ink, 
rent of water power, press and other 
matters was taken from this he 
found his profits to be about eight 
dollars per month. About that time 
the magazine was changed from a 
monthly to a quarterly and he found 
his eight dollars divided by three. 
Two dollars and sixty-six and two- 
thirds cents per month was too lit- 
tle for even a country life philoso- 
pher, especially one with a wife and 
three children, and he tried working 
on the farm. He put in some days 
on the farm of the head of the 
movement, but when he asked for 
his wages he was told that this was 
co-operation and that he ought not 
to expect money for it. Since then he 
has worked for the other farmers 
who don’t co-operate in that tone of 
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. voice, and has been able to stay on 


the Montague earth but not to get 
away from it—by rail at least. He 
likes Montague and is still of the 
opinion that the country air is good. 
What he thinks of the New Clair- 
vaux vision will, however, hardly 
get printed in Country Time and 
Tide. 

Such was the story of the New 
Clairvaux printer, It was not such 
as to tempt me to join the movement 
but it would seem to account for the 
cheerful smile with which the vil- 
lagers greet you when you ask them 
about it. Many philanthropists have 
aided New Clairvaux. So far as I 
know none of this aid has been in 
the form of railway tickets back to 
the city where printing is plentiful 
and co-operation is a thing talked of 
in the socialist meetings. There is 
one New Clairvauxant, however, 
who would gladly welcome philan- 
thropy of that sort. 

There is another story of the print 
shop at New Clairvaux, and it is 
only fair to tell it. One enthusiast 
sometimes succeeds where another 
fails. That is the story of Carl Rol- 
lins, who preceded the present in- 
cumbent. Rollins is a Harvard 
graduate, and also is a socialist and 
a believer in the vision of 
a life beautiful at Montague. 
For a year or more he dwelt at 
the print shop, working and sleeping 
there. In obedience to the vision he 
refused cheap job work and common 
printing and did only the work 
which he could conscientiously rec- 
ommend as artistic in design and fin- 
ish. In a year he had done over a 
thousand dollars’ worth of this when 
his eyes gave out from over-work 
and he was obliged to give up and 
take an European tour for his 
health. Rollins made a game fight 


for success in his share of the New 
Clairvaux community. Samples of 
his work show him to have been 
artistic and painstaking, though 
whether, without the aid of outside 
funds, he could have lived on the 
income the work furnished is still a 
mooted question. Nobody at New 
Clairvaux knows whether or not 
Rollins is to come back to stay, and 
it is a pity, for he seems to me to 
have come nearer the success of the 
ideal of the community than any one 
else. 

“On the books,” as you might say, 
there are three other settlers at New 
Clairvaux besides the founder. All 
these occupy old farmhouses and 
two of them are also Harvard grad- 
uates, teachers and ministers by 
profession. Both teach and preach 
elsewhere when they have oppor- 
tunity and the life at the settlement 
seems to me to be entirely a second- 
ary issue with them. I do not find 
that they or their farms have half 
the air of success and neatness that 
those of the country people possess, 
and in very truth it seems to me that 
the New Clairvaux settlement work- 
ers need to learn of the country 
people instead of being in a position 
to raise them out of their “deca- 
dence.” 

The “head wood worker of the 
New Clairvaux shops” is a carpenter 
—and joiner. There being no wood 
working done in the shops at present 
he is working out at his trade of 
carpentry, though the title of joiner 
is distinctly due him, for in the last 
few years he has joined many com- 
munities. He and his family were 
pioneers in Dakota, Later they were 
with the Christian Commonwealth, 
with Albertson and Gibson in their 
Georgia community, then in another 
at Mystic, Connecticut, and about a 
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year ago they came to New Clair- 
vaux. Last winter some wood 
working was done at the shop. One 
of the ministers made a clock, a 
beautiful clock of stained hard 
wood in imitation of Gothic stone 
work. I saw it, still standing in 
his study, waiting for the works to 
arrive. A few chairs and tables of 
excellent plain pattern—a pattern 
as good as that turned out by the 
thousand in the Michigan furniture 
factories—were made but I under- 
stand found no sale, and the wood 
working has since languished. 

Mr. Pressey himself lives on 
“Prospect Point” farm, a beautiful 
estate of seventy-five acres. - Here, 
through his own work and the co- 
operation of his fellow settlers, he 
is rebuilding and furnishing a fine 
old time farmhouse. Here, like 
Tolstoy, clad in rough garments, 
he works part of the time in his 
fields and among his crops, putting 
in the balance in his cosy library 
writing his message to the city-pent 


thousands of the joy and peace of 


an ideal country life. Here, too, he 
boards orphan boys and girls, send- 
ing them to the village school dur- 
ing its sessions and teaching them 
the theory and practice of healthful 
farm life. Mr. Pressey is still en- 
thusiastic as to the ultimate suc- 
cess of his vision of New Clairvaux, 
though the vision changes as the 
years progress. As he told it to me 
the other day he no longer considers 
that New Clairvaux is a church, a 
factory, a college, all in one, a com- 
munity beautiful, bound in bonds of 
fellowship. The village shop is no 
longer to bear the Clairvaux name 


but to be simply the Village Shop. 
New Clairvaux is bounded now by 
Prospect Point farm and his own 
family. There he plans to teach, to 
carry on intensive farming as a 
guide to the other farmers of the 
community, to aid and uplift them 
through the medium of his quarterly 
magazine, and to follow his vision 
in clearer if narrower paths. 

Whatever my opinion of the suc- 
cess of the other followers of the 
New Clairvaux vision, and it is not 
a good one—there is no doubt of 
Mr. Pressey’s success. His farm is 
a beautiful one in situation and in 
itself. He holds the title of the vil- 
lage shop: as well, and his plan of 
life as last explained seems to me 
to be the normal one of the average 
man who wants to own his own 
“place,” to be successful in his own 
calling, and to aid and uplift any 
neighbor who may need aid and up- 
lifting. 

It seems to me that New Clair- 
vaux, as he saw it in his original 
vision, in fact in any plan as a com- 
munity, has vanished into dream- 
land again, and the last state of the 
other followers of the vision is a 
good deal worse than the first. 

Whether the country “College 
Settlement” is needed in New Eng- 
land seems to be a mooted ques- 
tion. Whether it can be of real use 
to decadent communities—if there 
are such here—remains to be seen. 
It does not seem to me that “New 
Clairvaux has been any step in that 
direction, But then, the Montague 
people deny that they are decadent, 
and I am inclined to agree with 
them. 
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Continued from December 


By PAULINE CARRINGTON BOouvE 


N article on ceramics would 

be incomplete without some 

brief account of the porcelain 
makers in Europe where the most 
famous China has been and is now 
made. Among these Dresden, 
Sevres, Bow, Derby and Chelsea 
deserve special mention. Dresden 
comes first, as hard white ware was 
fabricated there earlier than else- 
where in Europe. 

In 1865 there was born in Schleiz, 
in the principality of Reuss, a man 
whose fate it was to be the dis- 
coverer of the material by which 
genuine hard white china ware 
could be manufactured in Europe. 
This man was Friedrich Bottger 
who was for many years virtually 
held prisoner by Augustus the 
Strong, Elector of Saxony and King 
of Poland. 

At Meissen, the capital of Saxony 
the “Royal Saxon Porcelain Works” 
were established under Bo6ttger’s 
direction in the year 1710 and Dres- 
den china immediately became fa- 
mous. 

The salesroom of the factory is 
in Schloss-Strasse, nearly opposite 
the entrance to the King’s palace, 
and potters, molders and model- 


ers are busy from one end of 
the year to the other — in 
the factory where enormous quanti- 
ties of the ware are fashioned. Since 
1764 there has been an art school 
connected with the works where the 
“retouchers” are trained for their 
delicate and difficult part of the 
work, The figures, flowers, leaves 
and vines which so beautifully deco- 
rate Dresden ware, are made sepa- 
rately with the most painstaking 
care and infinite skill, and the work 
is usually assigned to women who 
are compelled to sit in rooms where 
the atmosphere is actually stifling. 
The veils that are so frequently seen 
on Dresden figures are made by cov- 
ering fine tulle with the fluid “mass” 
and draping it, while it is yet moist, 
on the figure. 

The glaze used is a composition 
of pure and finely pulverized feld- 
spar mixed with enough lime to 
make a rapid fusion. This is called 
petunse, a word often encountered 
in articles on porcelain. 

The demand for every conceivable 
sort of ornamentation made in china 
ware kept the Meissen works busy. 
3uttons, combs, powder boxes, 
seals, dagger-hilts were ordered by 
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persons who could afford such nov- 
elties and at last the vogue reached 
its acme when Baroness von Thielau 
insisted that she must, at the risk of 
her soul’s repose, be interred in a 
china coffin! Of course this enraged 
the cabinet makers, who saw their 
trade in danger, but by some mishap 
—or some deep laid plot, who 
knows?—the bearers of the eccen- 
tric lady let their precious burden 
fall and with a terrible crash the 
china coffin fell into a thousand 
pieces! “After this there were no 
more china coffins,” remarks Mr. 
Henry J. Winter, in mentioning this 
affair in a magazine article on the 
Meissen works. 

For a long time it was impossible 
to attain symmetry in figure pieces, 
but the difficulty was solved at last 
by Joachim Kandler, the master 
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modeler, whose porcelain creations 
are as popular to-day as they were a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 
Kandler died in 1755 but his a la 
Watteau figures and Dresden shep- 
herdesses that charmed our great 


grandmothers still smile and make 
love on the mantlepieces or in the 
china closets of our homes to-day, 

One of Kandler’s most famous 
Dresden pieces is a very skillful 
effigy of Count Bruhl’s tailor, who 
is represented sitting upon a goat, 
upon one horn of which hangs his 
“goose,” with a yardstick doing 
duty as a sword, thimbles for spurs, 
a pincushion for a cartridge box and 
a spool of thread on his breast in 
lieu of a decoration. The cruel jest 
was the result of the ambitious tai- 
lor’s somewhat audacious request 
that Kandler should get him an in- 
vitation to one of the Court dinners. 
Kandler promised to do so and some 
months later the presuming knight 
of the scissors and cloth was called 
to the palace where the effigy in 
china, which was a remarkable piece 
of portraiture, was shown him. Al- 
though Bottger’s china ware is fa- 
mous, the general world knows little 
of this man’s life. The alchemists 
of that time spent a great deal of 
time trying to make gold, and it was 
the rash boast of this young alche- 
mist, who really deluded people into 
the idea that he had actually dis- 
covered the secret of making this 
precious metal, that cost him his 
freedom. As soon as King Fred- 
erick I of Prussia heard this report 
he commanded Bottger to be 
brought to Court. The young al- 
chemist fled in terror to Saxony 
where Augustus the Strong 
promptly put him under the strictest 
surveillance, threatening that if he 
did not make good his boast and 
produce some gold, he would be ex- 
ecuted ! 

Poor Béttger worked faithfully in 
an agony of fear, and at the last 
moment fell at the Elector’s feet. 
acknowledging ‘his imposture, but 
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‘displaying the fruit of his labors, 


which consisted of some china ware 
that Augustus immediately recog- 
nized as of great value. 

The Royal Saxon Porcelain 
Works resulted from B6ttger’s 
course of experiments in hammering 
metals. 
kaolin was quite curious. Flour was 
use to powder hair of both sexes 
in those days, and one day it oc- 
curred to Veit Schnorr that a white 
clay he had seen near Aue in the 
Erzgebirge would be both better 
and cheaper, and the moment B6tt- 
ger felt it he knew he had found the 
substance from which the could 
make white china ware. 

He experimented and found that 
his theory was correct and to-day 
his first white plate may be seen in 
Dresden. 

Derby china was manufactured in 
the little town of Derby in Derby- 
shire as early as 1750. The works 
were situated in the Nottingham 
Road near St. Mary’s bridge, in a 
locality known at that time as Suth- 
tick or Southwork. 

This Derby china was fashioned 
a year or so earlier than the Wor- 
cester, and if tradition may be 
trusted, the original workman 
was a French refugee by the name 
of Planceé, who modeled small 
articles in china, principally cats, 
dogs, lambs and sheep, which he 
fired in a pipemaker’s oven near by. 
It is curious and interesting that in 
the town of Derby, the first silk mill 
ever built in England was erected 
by Lombe; that here Arkwright and 
Sutton completed their invention 
for spinning and within a few miles 
erected the first English cotton mill, 
and that the famous Derby ribbed 
stocking machine was invented here 
when hosiery was made and be- 





His discovery of white 


came a flourishing. branch of trade. 

Messrs. Duesbury and Heath 
formed a connection with the 
French modeler of china animals, 
and from the triple alliance sprang 
the great Derby works. The 
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“works” gradually grew in impor- 
tance. The mark was at first merely 
the letter “D,” but after purchasing 
the Chelsea works the anchor, the 
mark of the Chelsea china, was in- 
corporated with the “D” of the 
Derby ware. This mark is eagerly 
sought for by collectors. The marks 
by which the Derby and Derby 
Chelsea ware are known are-the let- 
ter D either script or Roman, the D 
with crossed swords and dots sur- 
mounted by a crown, and an anchor 
surmounted by a crown. Until 1825 
or 1830 the old Duesbury marks 
were used, after which Mr. Bloor, 
who was now at the head of the 
works, used his own name in con- 
junction with the crown. In 1776 
Duesbury purchased the Bow works. 

It was through the influence of 
Madame de Pompadour that Louis 
XV became patron of the famous 
porcelain works, which were estab- 
lished at Sevres when the “Sevres 
pate tendre” became the “Royal 
Ware” and the “fashion” over con- 
tinental Europe. After Madaire de 
Pompadour another mistress of the 
King’s, the beautiful and unfortu- 
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nate Madame Dubarry, became in- 
terested in the royal porcelain and 
some exquisite busts of her were 
made during the time of her ascend- 
ency over the King. (The Pompa- 
dour period was 1756 to 1769.) 

In the celebrated Wallace collec- 
tion there is a Sévres inkstand given 
by Louis XV to the Dauphiness 
Marie Antoinette, which between 
the celestial and terrestrial globes 
bears the royal crown. 
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Dubarry. From 1771 to 1770 she 
had her furniture and garnitures 
made and decorated after the Du- 
barry patterns, and one of Pajou’s 
most famous “biscuit” groups of 
that period represented the marriage 
of Louis XVI. 

During the tempestuous period of 
the Restoration, the manufacture of 
Sévres almost collapsed; the mark 
from 1792 to 1800, the mark of Re- 
publique Francaise (R.F.), may be 
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IMPORTED DUTCH TILE 


Sevres pate dure, a true porcelain, 
was invented in France in 1769 
The paste used in manufacturing 
this china was kaolin (which had 
been discovered at St. Yrieix, in 
Perigord) and inaugurated a new 
“vogue” in Paris. 

During the reign of Louis XVI 
royal influence was exercised by 
Marie Antoinette, who was as ex- 
travagant in her tastes as the Mar- 
quise de Pompadour or the Duchess 


found on many dull, ineffective, 
wholly metallic specimens of Sevres 
pprcelain, which regained but little 
artistic impulse until the Emperor 
Napoleon decided that it might be 


well to record the glories of the 
Empire. 
Delft is a Dutch ware and al- 


though there were many clever imi- 
tations of it, the difference in 
English clay bodies made exact re- 
production of the Holland manu- 
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facture impossible. 

The Worcester Porcelain Com- 
pany was formed in 1751. In 1801 
the Granger works succeeded the 
Chamberlain works with which the 
Old Worcester had been incorpo- 
rated, and.from 1801 to the present 
the porcelain from those works has 





COURTESY OF JONES, MC DUFFEBE AND STRATTON 
‘EXAMPLE OF ROYAL WORCESTER STATUARY 


been and is known as “Royal Wor- 
cester.” 

At the Royal Worcester works in 
the city of Worcester in England, 
some of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of European porcelain are 
fashioned and no collector would 
deem his collection complete with- 


out some pieces of this famous ware, 

Though one of the oldest of the 
English potteries, the Worcester 
ware had somewhat deteriorated in 
artistic excellence during its century 
of existence, when it suddenly re- 
ceived a new impetus by the acvent 
of Mr. Binns, as a member o! the 
firm. Mr. R. W. Binns, F.S.A., with 
the cooperation of Mr. Kerr, suc- 
ceeded in producing for the reat 
Dublin Exposition in 1853 a “Si.ake- 
speare dessert service” which vas a 
work of ceramic art that added a 
new and brilliant lustre to Worces- 
ter porcelain fame. 

Mr. Kirk, a young Irish scuiptor, 
modeled the figures of the Art Direc- 
tor’s design of “A Midsunimer 
Night’s Dream,” and_ landscape, 
animal, flower and heraldic painters 
worked together with a single aim 
and motive in the production of a 
very rare china service. The Gre- 
cian locality of the play suggested 
the forms and decorations of classic 


- art, while the variety of forms and 


sizes of a dessert service lent them- 
selves to the varying characters of 
Shakespeare’s charming and fantas- 
tic fancy. The “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” in china, immediately 
placed the Worcester works in the 
foremost rank of potteries, and the 
patronage of royalty and nobility 
once again invested the ever loyal 
old ware with an increased dignity. 
The “royal warrant” was fastened 
upon these works by George the III 
in 1778, who insisted that the word 
“Royal” shall be added to the name 
on the occasion of a visit made to 
the potteries with the Queen and 
Princess in that year, and royal 
favor has always since that time 
been enjoyed by the Worcester Por- 
celain Works. The Duchess of Kent 
and Princess Victoria were among 
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its patrons more than half a century 
ago and the present Queen Alexan- 
dra treasures among her magnificent 
collection, an exquisite tete-a-tete 
tea equipage, designed and made 
at the Royal Worcester works and 
“Presented to Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales by the City of 
Worcester” as a bridal gift in 1863. 
The bridal dejeuner service .is orna- 


the imitation, consisted in the fact 
that the Worcester potteries had 
laid the enamels on a porcelain body 
while Sévres enamels are always on 
a copper ground. 

Among the most sought after of 
the Worcester porcelain, are the 
famous figures of “Royal Worcester 
Statuary,” which are really works 
of very high art. The “Wire” por- 


COURTESY OF JONES, MC DUFFRE AND STRATTON 
A DISH OF MEISSEN WARE 


mented with elephants’ heads, the 
insignia of the relative Danish 
Order in compliment to the Danish 
Premier. 

In 1855 the firm displayed at the 
French exhibition some specimens 
of their work, in which certain char- 
acteristics of Limoges and Sévres 
were closely identified. The material 
difference between the original and 


celain of the pottery is specially 
adapted to other figures. 

The illustration presented here is 
from a photograph taken from a 
figure in the collection of Messrs. 
Jones, McDuffee and Stratton, the 
largest importing house in Boston. 
The firm was established in 1810 by, 
Messrs, Otis, Norcross & Co., Mr. 
Norcross being one of Boston’s 
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Mayors. The beautiful vegetable 
dish of Meissen (Dresden) ware 
shown among these illustrations 
was taken from Messrs. Jones, Mc- 
Duffee and Stratton’s dinner service 
collection. 

As early as 1756 a soft paste pot- 
tery was certainly made at Lowe- 
stoft in Suffolk, England, situated 
ten miles south of Yarmouth. Rot- 
terdam in Holland is just opposite, 
across the North Sea. Now Rotter- 
dam was a port of entry for Dutch 
merchantmen from this point as 
long ago as 1600. Although there 
was a ware introduced and brought 
from China to England between 
1775 and 1800, it would have been 
comparatively an easy matter for 
eastern pottery to be shipped in 
from Rotterdam, as there was no 
embargo between England and Hol- 
tand at that time. 

On the other hand, if, as those 
who believe that the Lowestoft ware 


was really eastern pottery which 
was decorated in England by the 
Lowestoft potter, such large quanti- 


ties of undesirable ware were 
brought to England,. it is strange 
that scarcely a piece that remains is 
unpainted. Soft plaster pottery was 
certainly made there in 1756 and un- 
til 1762 in imitation of Delft ware. 

Thomas Frye and Edward Haylyn 
took out a patent for the China 
works at Bow, in Essex County, 
England, December 6th, 1744. The 
Bow porcelain was of two kinds— 
the earlier body contained porcelain 
clay (kaolin) mixed with sand and 
potash. In the later composition 
bone-ash-pipe-clay was substituted 
for porcelain clay and a lead glaze 
was used. In 1776 the Bow works 
were bought by Duesbury who es- 
tablished the Derby works and in- 
corporated the Chelsea. 
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The uses to which clay vessels 
were put, were many in the early 
stages of pottery, and these in- 
creased as the needs of the human 
family increased. Some enthusi:stic 
antiquarian asserted that in some 
localities in England, where traces 
of the rude kilns of the medieval 
potters may be found and where 
some of the modern pottery works 
are still located, the fires of ‘heir 
kilns have never been extinguished 
since the days of Roman conque t of 
Britain. The remains of ce‘tain 
Romano-British ¢eéénae found :ome 
time ago at Wilderspool, the sup- 
posed site of the old Roman town of 
Cordate, certainly corroborate the 
statement. The Wilderspool ¢e/:nae 
appears to be the forerunner of the 
Mammiform vessels of the mediz- 
val period and both were sug- 
gested by the form and purpose of 
the female breast—a fact mentioned 
by Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., in his 
“Quaint Conceits in Pottery.’ These 
ancient fe¢énae prove that the baby’s 
feeding bottle of our modern time 
has a very long pedigree and might 
by its connection with the past set 
the antiquarian on his hobby horse 
and send him on far quests into the 
shadow land of antiquity. 

With the Anglo-Saxon and Nor- 
man proclivities for feasting and 
drinking, it is not remarkable that 
drinking vessels should have as- 
sumed rude forms and huge propor- 
tions, which were gradually refined 
by the inspiration of medizval art. 
Sometimes the Pilgrim bottles or 
“Costrils,” which had their origin in 
“Mammiform” vessels, were rudely 
ornamented in “slip” and now and 
then bore such inscriptions as: 


“This is good liquor—taste, 
But do not waste,” 
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“With love in ye breast, 
May all be possest.” 


an injunction hard to be obeyed 
by the novice who unwisely tried 
the contents of some of the “puzzle 
jugs” of our ancestors. Some of the 
most grotesque of the early drink- 
ing vessels may be classed among 
the “Bellarmines” and “Greybeards” 
by which titles certain varieties were 
known. In 1626 a patent was 
granted to Thomas Rous als. Ruis 
and Abraham Aukyn for the “Sole 
making of the Stone Potte, Stone 
Jugge, and Stone Bottele within our 
Dominions for the terme of four- 
teen years.” 

The “Bellarmine” received its 
name from the Cardinal Bellarmine 
who died in 1621 and who by his big- 
oted opposition to the reformed re- 
ligion. became obnoxious to the Low 
Countries. In derision, his short 
stature, rotund figure and ugly 
features were seized upon by the 
potters of that time and transcribed 
into clay portraits in the form of ale 
jugs which were called “Bellar- 
mines.” 

But before this the medizval pot- 
ter had tried his art in making “puz- 
zle jugs,’ some remarkable speci- 
mens of which are extant to-day. 
The oldest of these, perhaps, is that 
known as the “Mounted Knight,” 
which was found at Lewes in 1846. 
This jug is of ordinary coarse brown 
clay, partially covered with a film 
glaze, with the bridle laid on in 
“slip.” Although the workmanship 

‘and modeling are very rude the ac- 
curate details of the costume, the 
long-pointed toes and the pryck 
spurs place it among the produc- 
tions of Henry II ceramic art. 

Of a later period are the puzzle 
jugs which take the form of ani- 
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mals. The quaintest of these is the 
“Sussex Pig,” which can stand upon 
its four legs or upon hind legs and 
tail, as its owner prefers. When 
doing duty as a pitcher it stands on 
its hind legs, the fore legs serving as 
a handle. The “pig” is an old in- 
stitution. Mr. Jewitt tells us, in 
Sussex County, where it is still used 
at weddings and christenings, when 
the pig’s head comes off and is used 
as a drinking cup, the ears and snout 
making excellent legs for it to stand 
upon. Each guest is expected to 
drain this unique “Loving Cup” and 
drink literally a hogshead of ale to 
the bride or baby’s health as occa- 
sion may require. The crest of 
Sussex County is said to be a pig 
passant and the motto, “We won’t 
be druv,” is suggestive of the stur- 
diness and resisting power. for which 
the Sussex folk are noted. 

On a very ornate jug, a photo- 
graph of which is here given, there 
is an inscription showing the jovial 
manners of the times :— 


“Here, gentlemen, come try your skill, 
We hold a wager, if you will, 

That you Don’t Drink this liquor all 
Without you spill or let some Fall.” 


Among the dated puzzle jugs now 
extant, is one bearing the legend, 
“John Wedgwood, 1691.” 

From the encaustic tiles now and 
then dug up in London, to the ex- 
quisite ware of our potteries of to- 
day, the potter’s work in each stage 
of its existence, both as an industry 
and as an art, claims our interest 
and attention. 

The story of the teacup is a 
dainty epitome of human existence 
—the tale written in that “common 
clay” which is the vehicle of the 
divine. 
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Degradation of Santa Claus 
LAS! poor Santa Claus! We 


knew him, Horatio, a fellow of 

infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy. Far in the dim Northland he 
labored that he might bring us toys 
and Christmas cheer, and with them 
the jollity and merriment that were 
as much a part of the Kris Kringle 
visit as the pack on his back and the 
jingling bells on his reindeer. On 
Christmas eve or Christmas night 
only might he appear to us. The 
canny youth might see his burly 
form and his rosy face, note the 
twinkle in his eyes and hear him 
laugh; if he patiently watched the 
big chimney. It was worth a year 
of anticipation, a long evening of 
vigil, this fleeting glimpse of the 
good saint of toyland. Many of us 
—and perhaps we were the happier 
for it—never saw him at all; we 





merely heard the clatter of the rein- 
deer hoofs on the crust of the snow 
outside, or dreamed we caught the 
faint jingle of their bells as we 
dozed, sleepy with long keeping 
tryst. 

And now; to what base uses we 
may return, Horatio! Weeks before 
Christmas festival we find a mark- 
down Santa Claus in every depart- 
ment store. A Santa Claus that 
represents no Christmas cheer is 
this, no giver of gifts and winker of 
sly winks from the grinning chim- 
ney, but a blatant barker who bids 
you come to Cohen’s store and buy 
your own Christmas gift for a dollar 
ninety-eight, marked up from thirty- 
five cents! Verily in the Santa Claus 
of to-day one may trace the noble 
dust of Alexander till he find it 
stopping a bunghole. From the de- 
partment store he descends to the 
street, The child who believes in 
the good saint may well rub his eyes 
and wonder if his imagination has 
not become cross eyed to see Santa 
Clauses in pairs wandering along 
Boston Common or standing discon- 
solately in groups about the en- 
trance to the subway; poor mounte- 
bank specimens of the costumer’s 
lack of art, rubbing the rouge from 
their cold noses and shivering in 
their false whiskers as they extend a 
hand for alms. This is the final 
degradation. Santa Claus, the giver 
of gifts, the rough and ready incar- 
nation of good cheer, shivering on 
the street corner asking alms! 

Supinely as we may lie back and 
permit the commercialization of 
high ideals to proceed, willing as we 
may be that the names of the just 
and the noble shall be seized upon 
by the unworthy as catch-word de- 
vices for their wares, still it does 
seem as if we might sit up and pro- 
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test against this ignominious ex- 
ploitation of the legendary patron 
saint of the children’s Christmas. 
The burly, bustling, red-nosed sprite 
who came yearly from the realms of 
Arctic ice to descend the chimney 
and fill the stockings of the little 
children was but a beautiful myth, a 
personification of the spirit of 
giving. We know that, and even 
the little children knew it and, with- 
out analyzing the knowledge, ac- 
cepted his appearance at the church 
festival in the same kindly spirit, 
but to find Santa Claus working ten 
hours a day in all the department 
stores and parading the street in 
duplicate and reduplicate asking 
alms, is too bad. It is high time for 
a new Garrison to be born to preach 
abolition of the new slavery—that 
which has resulted in the degrada- 
tion of Santa Claus, 


Old Ironsides 


5 He new Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles J. Bonaparte, has lately 
come into public notice the 

country over, and especially in New 

England, through his suggestions in 

regard to the old frigate “Constitu- 

tion.” The ancient hulk, of glorious 
memory, lies at the Charlestown 

Navy Yard to-day, anything but the 

gallant ship which sailed the seas 

and hurled iron defiance at the ships 
of the enemy, A great deck house is 
built over her whole hull and her 
aged timbers slowly decay in the 
muddy tides which swirl about her 
keel. Moreover, as the Secretary 
suggests, little of the original fight- 
ing ship remains. She has been re- 
built and repaired till the men who 
manned her guns in her great sea 
fights would not recognize her could 
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they go aboard to-day. Secretary 
Bonaparte wants to do away with 
the old ship. He suggests that a 
fitting finish would be to tow her to 
sea and blow her to pieces with 
shells from the modern guns of our 
modern navy. It is this suggestion 
that has caused the uproar, a gen- 
uine burst of feeling from the lips 
of the historian and the idealist the 
country over. 

Secretary Bonaparte evidently does 
not understand the situation. It is 
not what the ship is to-day but what 
she represents that endears her to 
the hearts of the people. To shoot 
at her with a modern twelve inch 
would be to throw a shot into the 
ideals of the nation. Every school- 
boy has been brought up on the glory 
of “Old Ironsides.” He knows the 
tale of her battles and the record of 
the men who fought and died on her 
decks and the ship to-day stands to 
him as the living representative of 
that devotion and patriotism. No 
one of us goes down to the navy 
yard to-day without a thrill in his 
heart as he glances at the old hulk 
in passing. She may be _ unsea- 
worthy; some of her timbers may 
be new, and her present use be 
deemed unworthy of the brave bat- 
tles of old; yet there she stands, the 
old ship in which the heroes fought, 
an embodiment of the old ideal of 
patriotism, a thing to be looked upon 
still with glistening eye and the 
heart in the throat. 

It is safe to say that “Old Iron- 
sides” will never be sunk by the 
guns ofthe modern fleet to 'which she 
showed the way to the supremacy 
of the seas. She belongs to the na- 
tion, but she belongs still more to 
New England and most of all to 
Masachusetts. Massachusetts should 
and no doubt will, come forward and 
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see that the relic of early glory is 
unharmed by the modern iconoclast, 
to swing long at her mooring under 
the guns of Boston and in sight of 
Beacon Hill whose watchers have 
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many a time seen her glide down the 
harbor, her sheets taut and her 
guns atrim, ready to do battle for 
the preservation of the liberties of 
the nation. 


Affairs in New England 


By “Tue NEw ENGLANDER” 


Cape Cod’s Monument 


HE tip of Cape Cod was hon- 
ored almost two hundred years 
ago by the landing of the Pil- 

grims. True, they decided not to 
stay. The Pilgrims had sand enough 
in their constitution already and 
longed to build on a firmer founda- 
tion than the tip of the Cape offered. 
Nevertheless their first landing place 
was not at Plymouth, but on the tip 
of Cape Cod and now it is proposed 
to erect a monument there of en- 
during stone two hundred feet 
high in commemoration of the 
event. The town of Provincetown 
has given the site, the legislature of 
Massachusetts has subscribed money 
for the project, provided friends of 
the movement will subscribe an 
equal sum, and there the matter 
rests for the present. 

The trouble seems to be with the 
friends of the movement. They are 
not coming forward fast enough with 
the ready cash and that is why this 
tower-to-be on the sands is not al- 
ready looming heavenward. It has 
been suggested that the various 
patriotic societies give a stone each. 
If the stone was big enough and they 
all gave this would almost build the 
monument, so numerous are the 
patriotic societies nowadays. But 
thus far they do not come forward 


very handsomely. With so many 
appeals for bread why should anyone 
give a stone, anyway? The gift of 
stones does not seem particularly 
to appeal to the generous, Perhaps 
the trouble is with the sort of a 
monument proposed. The waters of 
Cape Cod are treacherous and its 
shifting sands are the grave of full 
many a luckless mariner. Would it 
not be a better plan to make a monu- 
ment of something that would be 
a help to those who go down to the 
sea in ships as the people of the 
Mayflower did. A hundred thousand 
—dollars, not stones—put into life 
saving stations and appliances for 
the safety of mariners along these 
sandy shoals, if asked for, would 
probably be forthcoming with much 
greater readiness than at present. 
Let the projectors of the tip-of-the- 
cape monument ask us for bread and 
we'll not give them a stone, any 
more than we do now, 


. Art and War 


Russia is not the only place. Bos- 
ton’s Art Museum has its civil war. 
Edward Robinson, until recently its 
director, has found himself much in 
the position of Nicholas of Russia. 
A director who may not direct is as 
badly off as an Emperor who is not 
allowed to emper. Nicholas seems 
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to have stood it for many years but 
free born Americans are not of that 
stuff. There were other art museums 
which Mr. Robinson might direct 
and he found one and forthwith re- 
signed his Boston Art Museum 
alleged directorship. That turned 
loose the dogs of war which had 
already been growling sotlo voce 
and taking bites out of one another 
after dark. You can hear them bark 
now and the story the public gleans 
from it all is of a teapot tempest that 
bids fair to spoil the tea. All this 
amuses but it also disquiets. A 
director who may not direct, an as- 
sistant director who takes the job off 
his chief’s hands without saying “by 
your leave,” by-laws which seem 
framed to promote nervous prostra- 
tion and trustees who do not in their 
little nest agree are not prone to pro- 
mote art culture and the proper edu- 
cation of the public in a public or 
semi-public art institution. 
Moreover there are not wanting 
art and art museum experts who 
claim that there was joy in Eden un- 
til Eve arrived, Cherchez la_ femme 
say the French, who are as wise as 
they are cynical. “Who’s your 
friend?” they translate it in Chicago. 
Mrs, “Jack” Gardner has a museum 
of her own which is the only one of 
its kind and is managed on a truly 
original plan which is strictly her 
own affair. Some critics whom the 
present hubbub has brought to the 
front claim that it is Mrs. Gardner’s 
influence in the affairs of the Mu- 
seum that has introduced the ser- 
pent, This may or may not be true. 
Mrs. Gardner is only one and the 
trustees of the Museum are many 
and masculine. A score or more of 
Adams should count more than one 
Eve and they should be able to chase 
the serpent from the tree and over 
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the garden wall even if it is Eve’s 
protegé,—which it very likely isn’t. 
In any case this isn’t the main point, 
which is this: The usefulness of a 
great and honored institution is in 
danger of being seriously impaired 
and those in direct charge of it owe 
it to the institution, the public and 
themselves to see that the trouble 
ceases forthwith and the causes of 
it, whatever they are, are quickly, 
quietly and permanently removed. 


The Brown-Tail Battle 


Massachusetts in particular and 
all New England in general is on the 
warpath. Armed with torch and 
squirt-gun, a host daily goes forth 
in the unequal battle against a far 
more numerous host which threatens 
destruction. This insidious and far 
too numerous enemy is in two pha- 
lanxes, one the gipsy moth horde, 
the other the brown-tail. Both are 
undesirable immigrants whom the 
inspectors failed to turn away from 
our ports. They fatten on our foli- 
age and we are stung, in more ways 
than one, The trouble with these 
insect enemies lies not so much in 
the way they fight as the way they 
run. We can fight them in the open 
but they won’t stay there. “He who 
fights and runs away will live to 
fight some other day” is their motto 
and after they have eaten up our 
trees and garden plots they flit 
away to the forests and hide under 
the scrub where we may not easily 
follow, Hence our tears. But hope 
arises in the arrival of a new ally. 
This comes with the importation of 
Hymenoptera. They are to be 
added to the thousand men under 
Supt. Kirkland, commander in chief 
of the Massachusetts forces and are 
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expected to decimate the brown- 
tail warriors in short order when 
turned loose upon them. The Hy- 
menoptera eats them alive, his appe- 
tite is insatiable and he may do 
what man cannot. The present im- 
portation was hand picked in Swit- 
zerland, the shipment of a hundred 
and fifty pounds is only the advance 
guard of the new army of allies and 
the war is to be prosecuted till the 
last armed foe expires, or is eaten 
up. There is hope in this, but there 
may be danger also. Animals and 
bugs introduced into new environ- 
ment often increase in numbers and 
healthful appetite beyond belief. 
Note the rabbit pest of Australia. 
The mongoose of Jamaica is another 
case in point. The mongoose was 
imported to kill and eat snakes, and 
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it did it. It cleaned up the snake 
trouble in a hurry, Then it went 
hungry and began on the chickens 
and most anything else that was 
fresh meat. The remedy was as bad 
as the disease, if not worse, and 
Jamaica hens roost high and even 
the rats nest in trees as a conse- 
quence. After the Hymenoptera 
get done with the brown-tails where- 
with shall they be fed? Field but- 
terflies and honey bees should form 
a union and take measures to ward 
off a very probable danger to their 
existence which this importation of 
Hymenoptera foreshadows, “Great 
fleas have lesser fleas to plague and 
bite ’em” and within a decade we 
may be importing the special bug 
that is warranted to eat the Hy- 
menoptera alive. 





Memorial Byways 


By IsaBELLA Howe FISKE 


The old road roams, a half-obliterate track; 
Two long grass lines and brown soft earth between: 
If one dreams there awhile, there may be seen 
Old wraiths of farmers, with their laden rack 
Or pedlers with a variegated pack; 
Here loads of produce to the city go; 
Here swains come, evenings; for their yes or no, 
—Days that make up a lover’s almanac. 


As one distrait with age and memory,° 

The old road wanders off into the wood, 

Musing of olden things long ceased to be 

And at a distance from the new highway, 

Come sounds that had been strange to that old day 
—Yet in the same tree sings the thrasher’s brood. 





Tickle- Town Topics 





The Glamour of the Stranger 


By Atmee BENEDICT 


OU may have read Othello. I 
have. There are people who 
read certain portions of 
Shakespeare to this day, though it is 
generally those to whom he has been 
prescribed by some doctor of litera- 
ture, Mine was on a prescription, 
too. I had been drinking deeply at 
the Pierian spring of some of the re- 
cently published historical novels, 
and the doctor said I must get my 
literary nerves and philological di- 
gestion in order or I would have 
chronological delirium tremens. It 
is thither that the average modern 
attempt at a combination of the plain 
alcohol of history with the volatile 
oils and essences of the writer’s 
imagination tends to drift us once 
we embark on its tide. So I read 
Othello and became very much in- 
terested in the little ways of Desde- 
mona, 

If ever a girl was born with sil- 
verware at her tongue’s end, that girl 
was Desdemona, She was the daugh- 
ter of a senator, Brabantio, and 
though she was not to blame for 
that, she is not to be too much pitied 
either, for he was long on standard 
oil stock or he could never have been 
a senator. Desdemona was a queen 
of beauty, and she reigned in a sea- 
port town called Venice, which is 
no doubt just as good as hailing 
from Boston. Young, beautiful, 


gentle, rich, she had many and noble 
suitors, but the tale tells us that she 
gave them all the mitten! The mit- 
ten factories of Venice began to 
work overtime soon after Desde- 
mona reached years of indiscre- 
tion, and clever speculators used to 
corner the mitten market and make 
Desdemona pay skyrocket prices for 
these little tokens of lack of affec- 
tion. The Venetian young man who 
did not have at least a pair of Desde- 
mona’s mittens laid up for winter 
wear was not considered in polite 
society. 

About this time there appeared 
on the scene one Othello. Othello 
did not live in Venice. If so he 
would have collected a choice assort- 
ment of handwarmers just like the 
rest of them. But no, Othello came 
from a far country, and he seems to 
have been the colored person in the 
wood-pile, for he came, he ‘saw, and? 
Desdemona concurred. He was 
what was in those days politely 
called a blackamoor, and his trade 
ought to have been that of a barber, 
he belonging to the warrior branch 
of the barber’s union whose spe- 
cialty is the cutting of people’s hair 
—close behind their ears. Thus does 
the colored race tend to barberism. 
Othello seems to have been one of 
the talkative hair-cutters, for the 
tales he told Desdemona were won- 
derful to relate and still more won- 
derful to hear, and believe. He did 
not, at their close, make love to Des- 
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demona. He did not have to. More- 
over he did not have time to, for 
when his serial story had come to 
the last chapter the fair one hung 
herself like a ripe cherry above his 
arms, and then sawed off the stem. 

Why was this thus? There were 
better men in Venice. There was 
Reggie De-Waldorf-Astoria Spa- 
getti, a man of family, of wealth, of 
princely bearing, a vigorous and per- 
sistent love maker; would she look 
twice at him? Not a bit of it. The 
moment his headlight appeared 
around the curve she used to tele- 
phone the switch tower, have him 
side-tracked, shunted off the main 
line onto the one-track branch to the 
quarry, and told to wait there for 
orders from the train despatcher. 
And then she would give the train 


» despatcher a three weeks’ vacation 


' the young moon, 


on half pay. There was Alfredo 


Austinia Bombazino, the fragrant- 


locked poet who did imitation lau- 
reacies with fervor and facility. 
Alfredo came by moonlight in his 
golden gondola, singing love songs 
to his own accompaniment on a con- 
certina. Right up to the walls of 
Brabantio’s palace he sailed singing, 
a goodly sight in the soft light of 
Desdemona heard 
him and according to all traditions 
of successful love making, her ten- 


. der heart should have been melted 


by the magic of the music and the 


* moonlight. 


Did she come down a rope ladder 
into his waiting, outstretched arms 


“as a properly wooed young lady 


should, and sail away on the roseate 


- sea of love in the golden gondola? 


* Ask Alfredo. 


‘ 


He will tell you that 
what she did do was to tip over one 
of the battlements of the tower and 


‘let it drop plumb into the gondola, 


swift sinking it into the slimy ooze 
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at the bottom of the canal, and Al- 
fredo Austinia Bombazino swal- 
lowed his love song along with 
much canal water and had to swim 
for it, buoyed up by the bright hope 
of a resurrection and the remnants 
of wind in the concertina. 

Such are the uncertainties when 
we sing of arms and the woman. 

There was—but what’s the use of 
naming them? They were the 
flower of the young men of the city 
and they came to her clad in purple 
and fine linen. They entered her 
presence seven feet tall in the pride 
of youth and beauty and walking 
high on the air of roseate hope. 
They came out nineteen inches high 
with their feet on the asphalt. They 
were noble, they were brave, they 
were talented, they were rich, but 
they belonged in the same town and 
they didn’t wear any halos in the 
ladies’ boudoir of the Brabantio 
house, not one of them. Desdemona 
was going to have some one who 
traveled from a far country, if it 
had to be an actorine or a pullman 
car conductor, and she waited till 
she got one, or worse. 

All of which brings us to the more 
definite consideration of that subtle 
force, that strange essence of attrac- 
tion to the feminine fancy, which I 
have called the glamour of the 
stranger. 

The case of Desdemona is not an 
isolated one. The archives of the 
past are stuffed with the waste 
paper on which are recorded simi- 
lar affairs and you will find modern 
instances in the romantic history 
which precedes almost any latter 
day church wedding. What does 
Miss Anastasia Vandastorgould see 
in the Count De Paris, to whom she 
gives her heart and her rich rela- 
tions’ money? Is it manly beauty? 
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Well, not so as to interfere with bus- 
iness. There are men working in 
her father’s office or selling dry 
goods to her over the counter every 
time she goes shopping that can give 
the Count De Paris cards and spades 
ani win out in the game of manly 
beauty hands down. Is it intellect? 
Not enough of it to be a burden to 
the neighbors. There is more intel- 
lect rattling about in the bald noddle 
of the Vandastorgould family but- 
ler than you'll find in the pates of 
the De Paris family in seven gen- 
erations. It isn’t wealth, for they 
have so much money in the Vandas- 
torgould family that they have to 
stuff mattresses with it. 

It isn’t any of these things or all 
that lap her sweet soul lingeringly 
in the languors of love. It is the 
glamour of the stranger. It is that 
subtle essence of enchantment that 
distance lends to the man from afar 


off and which, anear to, the forgets 
to return, just as if it were an 
umbrella. 

Therein is the font of sorrow for 
the lover who happens to have been 


born at home. Shall he win the love 
of the lady who lives next door? Cer- 
tainly not. If some kindly angel 
had warned his parents to move 
over into Egypt before the interest- 
ing event he might have come back 
after a term of years with his grip- 
sack and a Saratoga trunk packed 
full of glamour; but there didn’t. 
The family was a conservative one 
and was tholding no intercourse 
whatever with unintroduced angels. 
So therefore he is born and grows 
up on his ancestral acres and when 
the goes a-wooing he gets the cold 
Shoulder and finds that sort of 
humerus isn’t so humorous as it 
might be. Poor boy, what is there 
for him’ to do!’ He knows he is all 
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kinds of an able man. He is aware 
that he has birth,—that is recorded 
in the back part of the family Bible 
for he has read it there. He has 
manly beauty, for his mother and 
sisters have told him so, lo! these 
many times. He knows there is 
money in the bank, enough to set up 
a Queen Anne front and a gondola. 
Shall he then try persistency? He 
might as well try Christian Science 
on a double compound fracture of 
the spokes of a department store 
bicycle. 

No, sir, there is just one thing for 
him to do and the wants to do it 
right away, and that is to accumu- 
late glamour by taking the. trolley 
line and moving across_ several 
townships into the next county. 
That will do it for him if he takes the 
affair in season, He may be under- 
sized, long-nosed, and freckle-faced 
to the girl next door, but he will not 
have more than passed the town line 
before the glamour begins to glam 
and the young lady who sees him 
holding down the end seat in the 
open car and who faintly remembers 
having been introduced to him at a 
lawn party thinks he is not so bad 
looking. Rather homely, you know, 
in a way, but he has a strong face. 
First ray’ of the increscent halo. 
Another township, and a_ second 
young lady, an utter stranger, and 
behold, he is distinguished looking! 

By-and-bye his red hair is no 
longer red but auburn and his 
freckles are marks of birth and fam- 
ily. Second quarter ofthe halo. If you 
can only get him out of the state the 
halo will be fully circumambient and 
he will go about so full of glamour 
for better looking girls than the one 
next door that his prudent parents 
will put him under restraint that he 
be not eloped with against his will. 
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The glamour of the stranger has 
grown upon him as he accumulated 
perspective. Take him to England 
and he will there no doubt be known 
as the Earl of Coney Island and be 
put in the Tower for safe keeping 
from feminine Pat Crowes. Put 
him on the P. & O. boat and get him 
as far away as British India and he 
will be a sure enough Concord, New 
Hampshire, Mahatma and all the 
Rajarinas in Rajputana will bow 
down andj worship him. 

Such is the glamour of the 
stranger, I find I have not fully 
described it, nor definitely defined 
it. Like electricity one knows it by 
its effects and can tell how to pro- 
duce it but can never put his hand 
on the divine essence and say that it 
is composed of such and such ele- 
ments. It is enough perhaps that 
we know it when we see it and 
understand enough about it to take 


advantage of its properties. 





People We Don't Know 


By EstetLte LATOuR 


Up and down the town of Never, 
In the street of By-and-bye, 

Walk people you and I don’t know 
Who wring their hands and cry. 
They do not like their neighbors 
They do not like the town, 

And so they fret and grumble 

And wander up and down. 


There’s little Johnnie I-don’t-care, 

Sam Won’t and Willie Can’t; 

They’re very sorry to be there, 

And yet the place they haunt; 

For no one cares for I-don’t-care, 
While as for Sam and Will, 

They “won’t” and “can’t” try hard to go, 
And so—they’re crying still. 


I’m glad that Johnnie I-don’t-care 
Don’t live upon our street, 

I’m glad Sam Won’t and Willie Can’t 
Aren’t people whom we meet, 

And the dreadful town of Never 
With its street of By-and-bye, 

Is a place we do not care to see, 
Now, do we, you and I? 
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The Country Dance 


By Daisy Wricut FIetp 


Oh, the country dance! I recall it still, 
My heart a-thump with a guilty thrill 
When the news would come by a happy 
chance 

That old “Thad” Parker’d give a dunce, 
For pa and ma was Methodist folks 

And thought the devil was trying to coax 
Us out of the fold to a fiddle tune; 

And so by the light of the harvest moon 


We'd just creep out of the window low, 
Me and my dare-devil brother Joe, 

And change our duds in the old woodshed 
When they supposed we were safe in bed, 
And run out the buggy and hitch old Nell— 
And away to the dance we'd go pell-mell! 
At nine o’clock we were on the ground 
And “Everybody dance!” was a welcome 

sound, 


Malinda Gregg was Joe’s best girl, 

Her jet-black hair had the tightest curl, 

She’d the sauciest eye and the reddest cheek 

And the stoutest arm on Carter Creek! 

Now Joe was short and she was tall, 

And half our fun at every ball 

Was to see her raise him off the ground 

At “Swing your pardner round and 
round !” 


Now I was-a young and bashful swain; 
My fancy fell on Susie Lane. 

Her eyes were blue and the dear little girl 
Had behind each ear a distracting curl; 
And my heart in my throat had a very 

queer taste 

As I slipped my arm around her waist 
When it came my turn along the line 
To “Swing the girl that you left behind!” 


There were fat old dames with troops of 
girls, 

There were lean old maids with cork- 
screw curls, 

There were stalwart lads and rosy lasses 

And dancers of all sorts and classes. 

Seems yet I can hear old Isaac Liddle— 

Above the squeak of Dan Brown’s fiddle— 

“Same old lad in the same old row, 

And now the little one down below.” 


Some are dead, or worse yet, married, 
And some have the blows of Cupid parried; 
Some are poor and some have gold, 
Some are lonely and all are old. 

How I'd like once more to hear by chance 
That old “Thad” Parker’d give a dance, 
And just once more, on a summer night, 
“All join hands and circle to the right!” 





Lancaster, New Hampshire 


By Mary R. P.. Hatcu 


T the close of the last French 
and Indian war, which lasted 
from 1755 to 1760, when Que- 

bec and Crown Point had been 
wrested from the French and 
the famed Robert Rogers and 
his Rangers had almost annihi- 
lated the St. Francis tribe of 
Indians, these same Rangers passed 
down the Connecticut River, through 
the Cohos country, on their return 
from Quebec, and they saw it was 
a beautiful land. Rogers had been 
in “upper Coos” before. It was 
early in 1755, and he had built a 
fort near the mouth of the Amo- 
noosuck and had named it Fort 
Wentworth in honor of the Gov- 


ernor, Sir John Wentworth. The site 
of this old fort is a matter of tradi- 
tion only, but Rogers’ report of the 


expedition is still extant. In it he 
says of Cohos, or Coés, as popularly 
called, the shunting of the aspirate 
having early taken place, “It may 
be deservedly styled the garden of 
New England.” 

Pioneer stock is always hardy 
stock. Weaklings did not go into 
the forests to fell trees and war with 
wild beasts and Indians. They re- 
mained in the settlement. So when 
Page, Stockwell and Buckman 
settled in Lancaster in 1764, one 
may know that these were men of 
nerve and valor, One of them served 
as scout in the French and Indian 
War. 

Ruth Page, the daughter of David 
Page, was the first white woman to 
settle in Lancaster. She became the 
wife of Emmons Stockwell, and 


from that time down there has al- 
ways been an Emmons Stockwell in 
the family. Dr. Stockwell and his 
son now bear the old time cognomen 
of their forebears, 

The natural beauties of Lancas- 
ter are manifest even to the casual 
visitor. There is the broad and fer- 
tile valley of the Connecticut River, 
framed by hills and mountains of 
grand and entrancing beauty, while 
the river flows in and out, coaxed 
here and there by wayward undula- 
tions, till it lies silver-curved and 
sleepy, where the bending oaks, ma- 
ples and willows clasp hands across 
it in tenderest green. 

As you look north and west you 
will see the graceful outlines of the 
Vermont hills. At the northeast you 


_will« see: Stratford Peaks. (they are 


also called Sugar Loaves and Percy 
Peaks) and the Pilot Range rising 
three thousand feet, nearly, above 
the river valley. From this range 
come the springs and streams where 
trout abound. The Mountain 
Meadow Hills, Mts. Prospect, 
Pleasant and Orne, are to the south 
and at the base lies Martin Meadow 
Pond, named for the Martin, who a 
century ago hunted and trapped and 
fished among the hills, 

The Presidential Range is but fif- 
teen miles from Lancaster, and there 
is no better view of Mts. Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe 
than from the summer house of Con- 
gressman McCall, Prospect Farm, 


.which he purchased from George P. 


Rowell a few years ago. Mr. Row- 
ell was a Lancaster boy and built 
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up the largest newspaper advertis- 
ing business in the United States. 
Charles M. Kent, another Lancaster 
boy, shared in the New York busi- 
ness, Indeed, the thrift, intelligence 
and business ability of the Lancas- 
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ter people is recognized at home and 
abroad. It has given eminent jur- 
ists, distinguished diplomats, fa- 
mous writers and brave soldiers to 
the world, who delight in coming 
back to their native town to clasp 
hands with schoolmates and rela- 
tives, while. the large grasp of sky, 
river and mountain takes deeper and 
stronger hold each visit they make 
to the homes of kinsmen and the 
graves of their forefathers. 
Lancaster is the shire town. It 
has a population. of thirty-one hun- 
.dred and ninety, three postmasters, 
‘fifty justices, nine lawyers, four 
banks, six. churches, two newspa- 
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pers, three hotels, ten societies, a 
public library (the gift of George P, 
Rowell to the town) and a High 
school, which is identical with the 
old Lancaster Academy, where went 
to school many a famous man who 
has helped, and is helping, to make 
the world’s history. 

Speaking of Lancaster, ex-Gov- 
ernor Jordan says: “It was settled 
by people unusually learned and cul- 
tured for their day. The pioneers 
brought a certain air of refinement 
that has been a characteristic of the 
people to the present. While a 
small town, she has been conspicu- 
ous for her excellent men and 


women in all these years. Her inin- 
isters, her lawyers and doctors have 
maintained high rank in their profes- 
sions. Lancaster people early sought 


HON. FRANK SMITH 

good schools, churches, libraries and 
books. Her record for good lawyers 
at one time could not be paralleled 
by any other town or city in the 
state. In a few years she lost of 
these Hiram A. Fletcher, Esq., Hon. 
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William Burns, Judge William C. 
Ladd, Hon. Ossian Ray, Hon. Jacob 
Berton, Hon, William Heywood and 
Judge Benjamin F, Whiddon. 
“Lancaster had the first minister 
in the North Country, ‘Parson Wil- 


OSSIAN RAY 


lard’; the first church, dedicated in 
1794; the first Masonic Lodge, dedi- 
cated in 1797 (I think); the first 
Commandery and Chapter; the first 
system of schools divided into dis- 
tricts; the first lawyer, Hon. Rich- 
ard Clair Everett (the grandfather 
of Colonel E. E. Cross), who began 
practice here in 1794; the first judge 
of a higher court, the same Mr. 
Everett, who was appointed in 1812 
and died in office in 1815. The 
churches all about us are offshoots, 
children of the Orthodox Church, 
dedicated July 19, 1794.” 

Let me go for a walk down the 
hill from the hospitable home of 
Rollin J. Brown (for many years 
town clerk of Lancaster) and tell 
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you of some of the 
places. 

As I go toward Main street, I 
pass the Ladd house on the left, 
once the home of Judge Ladd, who 
died in 1891, and who is character- 
ized as a “ripe scholar and able jur- 
ist” by one amply qualified to make 
the estimate. Judge Ladd was 
appointed judge of the highest 
court of New Hampshire in 1870 
and four years later, when the court 
was reconstructed and made into a 
trial and law court, he was one of 
the three constituting the latter un- 
der the name of the Superior Court 
of Judicature. Later he received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Dartmouth College. Both of his 


interesting 


ROLLIN BROWN, TOWN CLERK 


sons, Fletcher and William Ladd, 
were graduates of Dartmouth and 
afterwards took degrees from Har- 
vard and studied in Germany. Will- 
iam Ladd is an Episcopal minister. 
Fletcher died more than a year ago 
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on his return from the Philippines, 
where he was one of the judges 
appointed under President McKin- 
ley. He went with Judge Ide and 
Judge Bates of St. Johnsbury. His 
death cut short a promising career 
and occasioned acute sorrow to his 
family and his legal and college 
associates. 

Farther down the street on the 
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Dartmouth man, he is well remem- 
bered in the town where he lived 
after his marriage to Maria Towne, 
daughter of Barton G, Towne. 

But besides being his home, the 
Bugbee house is widely known as 
the scene of a shocking tragedy. In 
a few weeks’ time Dr. Bugbee, his 
wife and his daughter, the parents 
of Mrs. Bugbee, and the servant girl 
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LANCASTER AND WHITE MOUNTAINS FROM COURT HOUSE TOWER 


right is the Bugbee home. Of 
Danish origin, the name has changed 
from Bugga, Bugger, Bugby, to 
Bugbee, and as such was the family 
name of Dr. Frank Bugbee, the well 
beloved physician of Lancaster. 
Tender, kind and considerate as a 
husband and father, quiet and per- 
sistent as a man, a loyal friend, a 


were all blotted from the land of the 
living. Two died from diphtheria, 
the others from arsenical poisoning. 
So I was assured by Colonel Towne 
himself, of the retired army list, who 
spends his summers in Lancaster 
and his winters in San Antonio, 
Texas, with his fellow officers, and 
who is the sole survivor of the 
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Towne family. The tragedy was At the foot of the street is the 
made the motzf of a novel published Van Dyke estate, once the property 
soon after the occurrence. Colonel of Hon. B. F. Whiddon, a gentleman 
Towne has a private library of four of old time courtesy, honest as a 


EX-GOVERNOR CHESTER B, JORDAN 


thousand volumes (half of them in man, able as a judge and diplomat. 
Texas), and the house is one of the He was appointed United States 
most handsomely appointed in town, commissioner by President Lincoln 
with an unrivalled billiard room. and consul-general to Hayti, on the 
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recognition of that government by 
the United States in 1862 with 
plenipotentiary powers to conclude 
a treaty then in progress. When he 
resigned his post three years later 
he was highly complimented by Sec- 


HON. JOSIAH BENTON 


retary Seward. He was judge of 
probate from 1868 to 1874, presiden- 
tial elector in 1872 and delegate to 
the Republican National Convention 
at Cincinnati in 1876. 

The house was a handsome one in 
Judge Whiddon’s day, but it has 
been enlarged and beautified since it 
became the home of the “lumber 
king,” George Van Dyke. His 
mother, Abigail Hatch Dixon, was 
the daughter of Captain Thomas 
Dixon and granddaughter of Cap- 
tain Joseph Dixon. The family was 
of marked ability, and George in- 
herited the characteristics of her 
sturdy ancestry no less than of the 
Dutch energy and self-reliance, That 
labor is luck, Mr. Van Dyke has 
emphasized by the persistence and 


pluck with which he has overcome 
difficulties and become an exponent 
of success. 

The old Cross place, opposite the 
Whiddon-Van Dyke estate, looks 
much as it did a century ago when 
the first lawyer, Richard Clair Ever- 
ett, built it in 1793 and brought 
home Petsis, daughter of Jonas Wil- 
der, to be his wife. Of his children, 
Drusilla married Dr. Benjamin F, 
Hunking, Persis married Major 
John W. Weeks, Almira married 
Thomas Peverly, Esq., and Abigail 
became the wife of Ephraim Cross. 
His biographer says of Judge Ever- 
ett that he was a “handsome man of 
commanding presence,’ and was 
moreover an able speaker, and as a 
lawyer, shrewd, practical, successful, 





THE BENTON FOUNTAIN 


He held the military commission of 
Colonel and was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, class 1790. Besides 
his legal business Judge Everett en- 
gaged in milling and cloth dressing. 
It was here, many years later, that 
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Colonel Cross’ two. sons, also 


colonels, but in the Civil War in- 
stead of the militia, went out from 
the old homestead on the slope, one 
of them to meet his death on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg. 


“Fight- 


DR. EZRA MITCHELL 


ing Ed Cross” he was called, of the 
Fifth New .Hampshire Regiment, 
which lost more men than any other 
in the Civil War. “Fighting Ed” 
himself was found to have been shot 
in fifteen places when picked up on 
the battlefield. 

The old Cross place was the scene 
of the courtship of fair, stately Nellie 
Cross, when the printer lad, Henry 
Denison, came a-wooing. But ’tis 
said she told him nay after many 
months of patient waiting and then 
he left the girl, of whom: it is said 
“she had all the fire and life of her 
brothers,” and went to Philadelphia 
to work. From Philadelphia he 
went to Washington and through 
the kind offices of his father’s cousin, 
who was then Assistant Secretary of 
War, Charles A, Dana, a clerkship 
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in the treasury was secured, It was 
his introduction to official life. The 
third auditor was a Mr. Lemon, with 
whose flaxen-haired daughter Henry 
promptly fell in love and when 
shortly afterward Mr. Lemon was 
appointed United States consul to 
Yokohama, Henry succeeded in get- 
ting appointed deputy marshal at 
the consular court. So in 1869 be- 
gan the career of Henry Denison in 
Japan. 

The term of Mr, Lemon as consul 
was short and the family returned to 
the United States without anything 
definite having come of the love 
affair except the following of his 
lady to Japan, which was the 
beginning of his connection with 
Japanese politics. Successful in 
his conduct of consular affairs, 
Mr. Denison attracted the attention 


COURT HOUSE 


of the Japanese officials, and when 
his term expired he was offered a 
position in the civil department of 
the Japanese government. The 
opportunity of making himself fa- 
miliar with the science of govern- 
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ment and the application of it to the 
political conditions of Japan he had 
already studied, for he was a close 
student and a hard worker, and now 
he had abundant use for his knowl- 
edge of the polity of government. 
“Tell me,” I said to Colonel Kent, 
“something that will show me the 
manner of man he was.” “He was 
a lovable fellow,” said Colonel Kent; 
and not one word of the energy, per- 
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That it was not repulsed was made 
evident by the fact that early in the 
seventies he came to meet her in 
New. York where they were married 
at the home of her half-brother, Gen- 
eral Nelson Cross.. Since that time 
Mrs. Denison has lived in Japan or 
Paris as the case may be, Japan 
proving a trying climate for the 
Granite State woman, who however, 
by poem and prose, has rendered un- 
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sistency, genius of the printer lad, 
although he must have possessed all 
these qualities in some degree, either 


singly or collectively, to have 
mounted the ladder of fame to the 
height he has attained. But “a lov- 
able fellow’! Remembering it, one 
wonders if it was not as much in 
this character as of the natural diplo- 
mat that he won the confidence of 
the Japanese. 

With success came thoughts of 
his first sweetheart, Nellie Cross, 
and he wrote her renewing his suit. 


stinted praise to the home of her 
girlhood. 

A characteristic letter written by 
Henry Denison to an old friend of 
his boyhood, George Colby, may 
prove of interest. 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
August 3, 1905. 
My dear George: 

Your letter of the 28th ult. was. duly 
received. Accept my best thanks for it. I 
am afraid I must plead guilty to the charge 
of receiving and failing to answer your 
1872 letter but not your-later one. In the 
absence of any good excuse for the default, 
I must appeal to the Statute of Limitations. 
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I shall endeavor to go up to Lancaster 
during the time I remain at Portsmouth. 
But the one thing that would operate as a 
deterrent would be the idea of any kind of 
a public reception. If possible I want to 
run up quietly some Saturday and remain 
over Sunday, and I hope you will put an 
absolute veto on any kind of a function. 
With kind regards, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
H. W. Denison. 


\nd this was exactly what Mr. 
Denison did. He came quietly to 
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the most distinguished diplomats 
of the world. He resigned his posi- 
tion May 1, 1905, but at the ur- 
gent request of Japan consented to 
remain until Japan should get upon 
a peace basis, 

With Henry Denison in the office 
of the Coos Republican were Henry 
B. Berry, George H. Emerson, 
Richard H. Emerson, George H. 
Colby and Henry C. Hartshorn. I 


MT. PROSPECT AND MT. PLEASANT NEAR THE M’CALL ESTATE 


Lancaster for a few days’ visit from 
Portsmouth, where in the capacity 
of adviser to the Mikado he had 
accompanied the Japanese repre- 
sentatives to the Peace Congress 
lat August. The great Eastern 
question was settled in his home 
state from which he had been ab- 
sent fifteen years. With the mak- 
ing of the new Japan, which has so 
astonished the nations, Henry W. 
Denison has had more to do than 
any other foreigner and he is with- 
out doubt to be counted among 


know of no “printer's pranks’ to 
chronicle of these, but in the days 
of the old Coos Democrat, of which 
the Republican was the successor, 
they were plentiful, troublesome and 
well remembered by the towns- 
people. For among these turbu- 
lent souls, who made the office of 
Hon. James M. Rix anything but 
a bed of roses to that nervous, 
somewhat irascible editor, were 
“Fighting Ed’ Cross and Charles 
Francis Brown, afterward ‘widely 
known as Artemus Ward, “Arte- 
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mus the delicious,” as he was called 
by Charles Reade, the first Ameri- 
can humorist to receive recogni- 
tion abroad. 

Just opposite the corner of High 
and Main streets are the Kent place 
and Kent fountain, which is a gran- 
ite water box with two streams of 








water. An ornate arch surmounts 
the water box, supporting a bronze 
Victory. The inscription is, 


In Memoriam 
Richard Peabody Kent 
Emily Mann Kent 
To the Town 
From Henry O. Kent 
Edward R. Kent 
Charles N. Kent 
1892 
Richard Peabody Kent may be 
said to be the first successful mer- 
chant of Lancaster. He came to 
Lancaster on the first day of June, 
1825, and from that time, when it 
was “a place of a dozen houses, 
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some mills and one store kept by 
Major Aaron Brackett,’ to March 
11, 1885, Mr. Kent kept a daily rec- 
ord of all events of interest which 
transpired in the town, thus furnish- 
ing material of abundant historic 


and biographical value. Mr. Kent's 
ancestors landed in Newbury 


Massachusetts, in 1635. Chancellor 
James Kent of New York and (oy- 
ernor Edward Kent of Maine and 
other distinguished men represerted 
the different branches of the lent 
family in the New World. But Mr. 
Kent never was in public life; he 
was a business man in the best and 
truest sense of that much abused 
word. Secretary and treasurer of 
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public buildings and_ institutions 
trustee and president of Lancaster 
Academy, cashier of the first Lan- 
caster bank, corporator in the first 
railway, he yet was a merchant and 
in his manifold transactions he was 
known as “the exponent of commer- 
cial integrity and absolute truth.” 
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THE KENT FOUNTAIN 


His son, Charles N. Kent, 
is identified with the Row- 
ell advertising business, 
New York City, and Colo- 
nel Edward Kent, a promi- 
nent Mason, who was for 
many years in_ business 
with his father, is now a 
druggist on Main street 
and is always a representa- 
tive man in all social and 
public events. 

Henry Oakes Kent was 
graduated at Norwich Mili- 
tary University in 1854, re- 
ceiving from it honorary 
degrees of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Laws, and 
has filled many state of- 
fices, among them those of 
state senator, bank com- 
missioner and president of 
the Forestry Commission. 
He was postmaster of the 
United States Senate, naval 
Officer of the port of Bos- 
ton from 1885 to 1890, 





three times nominee for Con- 
gress and twice nominee for Gov- 
ernor. An adept in Masonry, he has 
its degrees to the thirty-third inclu- 
sive and has been the recipient of all 
its honors. He is department com- 
mander of New Hampshire Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

It was in 1860 that Colonel Kent 
sat in the national convention as 
alternate at large and nominated 
Abraham Lincoln for President. 
Twelve years later, 1872, in Cincin- 
nati, he nominated Horace Greeley, 
and in 1884, at the Chicago conven- 
tion, he nominated Grover Cleve- 
land for the same high office and 
made the nominating speech for 
New England. During the war he 
was assistant adjutant general of 





HON. HENRY O. KENT 
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the state and colonel of the 17th N. 
H. Vols., 1862. His rank and ser- 
vice were especially recognized by 
Act of Congress, and on the incom- 
ing of the second Cleveland ad- 
ministration he was invited to the 
position of Assistant Secretary of 


War. 





MAIN 


As a public speaker Colonel Kent 
is spirited, argumentative and con- 
vincing, Some of his more impor- 
tant speeches are the nominating 
speech at Chicago, response to the 
toast, “The President of the United 
States,’ at the Boston banquet to 
Governor Hill of New York, and in 
Faneuil Hall, at the reception of 
Robert E. Lee of Virginia by John 
A. Andrew Post of Massachusetts 
on Bunker Hill Day, 1887. Wegg- 
like, Colonel Kent sometimes 
“drops into poetry,” but the fall is 
not disastrous as with so many pub- 
lic men. I give you a taste of his 
quality in the charming lines read 
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by him at the observance of the 
Festival of St. John, June 24, 1880, 
at which he was presented with a 
past master’s jewel by North Star 
Lodge, on his retiring as master. 


“There’s many a badge that’s unco braw, 
Wi’ ribbon, lace and tape on; 
Let kings and princes wear them a’, 





STREET 


Gie me the master’s apron,— 

The honest craftsman apron,— 
The jolly Free Mason’s apron. 

Bide he at hame or roam afar, 
Before his touch fa’s bolt and bar, 
The gates of fortune fly ajar, 

Gin he but wears the apron. 


“For w’alth and honors, pride and power, 
,Are crumbling staves to base on; 
Fraternity sauld rule the hour, 

And ilka worthy Mason,— 

Each Free Accepted Mason,— 

Each ancient-crafted Mason. 

Then brithers let a halesome song, 
Arise your friendly ranks along; 

Gude wives and bairnies blithely sing 

To the ancient badge, wi’ the apron string. 
That is worn by the Master Mason.” 


On Main street we pass on the 
right the Unitarian church, standing 
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since 1856. The other churches in 
Lancaster are the Episcopal, the 
Catholic and Christian Science. We 
pass the home of Colonel Kent and 
the old stone house with its Corin- 
thian pillars which was once the 
home of Hon. William Burns, 
Lancaster Academy, the Hunking 
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fearless advocacy of such causes as 
he adopted. He had shrewdness and 
much common sense. He _ was 


aggressive and at the same time 
reasonable, with a quickness to seize 
upon the weakness of his opponent's 
While in Congress he made 
speeches 


cause. 


several which attracted 





THE CROSS PLACE 


place, and many another dear to the 
townsman and the antiquarian. On 
the right is the Congregational 
church, known in the old days of 
Parson Willard as “the standing 
church” because the ‘congregation 
stood at prayers instead of kneeling, 
and the Court House, which re- 
placed the one which was burned. 
Farther on is the home of ex-Gov- 
ernor Jordan and “Benton Manor,” 
where once lived Hon, Jacob Ben- 
ton and his wife, Louisa Dow 
daughter ‘of General Neal Dow of 
Portland, Maine. 

Like Colonel Kent, Mr. Benton 
was a tall. man, more than six feet. 
and well built, and from the time 
of his first identification with poli- 
tics he was noted for his strong and 


attention and one of them made 
February 25, 1868, before the House 
of Representatives, was extensively 
circulated throughout the country as 
a campaign document. Mr. Benton 
was re-elected from the Third New 
Hampshire district as representa- 
tive to Congress in 1869. He was 
a brigadier-general of the militia, 
and an excellent lawyer, with a 
large and lucrative practice, having 
three law partners between the 
years 1855 and 1887, Ossian Ray 
J. H. Benton, Jr., and H. I. Goss. 
Mr. Benton was killed by a run- 
away horse ten years ago on the 
day when the Benton fountain was 
presented to the town of Lancaster. 
He had driven to the railway sta- 
tion to meet General Dow, but be- 
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fore the venerable prohibitionist 
reached the carriage the horse 
bolted and its driver was killed, The 
fountain is of red granite and has, 
besides the usual arrangements of 
water trough and separate stream 
for drinking purposes for men, one 
for lesser animals where they can 
drink with ease. Perhaps there is 
no better illustration of Mrs. Ben- 
ton’s kindness and thoughtfulness 
than this adequate provision for the 
smaller animals. Pro Bono Publico 


is another. Both hold degrees from 
Dartmouth, the first being Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Laws, honorary, 
the last in the class of 1890, Bach- 
elor of Arts. Mr. Benton is a well 
known journalist, editor, dramatic 
critic and club man. 

Across the bridge is beautiful Elm 
street, where among other buildings 
stands the Williams house, once the 
residence of Governor Jared W. \Vil- 
liams, who was a graduate of Brown 
University, 1818, and who studied 





ON THE CONNECTICUT 


is inscribed on the globe which sur- 
mounts the fountain; underneath is 
the memorial inscription, while di- 
rectly above the water trough are 
the words, “Thou shalt bring forth 
the water out of the rock. So shalt 
thou give the congregation and their 
beasts drink.” 

There are many men of mark be- 
longing to the Benton family. Josiah 
H, Benton, Jr., of Boston, the well 
knwn lawyer, is one of them. Jay 
B. Benton of the Boston Transcript 


law at the noted law school of 
Litchfield, Connecticut. In 1822 he 
opened a law office in Lancaster 
where he practiced many years. In 
1834 he was elected to the State 
Senate and was president of that 
body for the two years following. 
In 1837 he entered Congress and 
served four years, and in 1847 he 
was elected Governor of New 
Hampshire. It was in 1853 that he 
filled the vacancy in the United 
States Senate occasioned by the 
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death of Hon, C. G. Atherton, and 
in 1864 he was a delegate to the 
Chicago convention. Besides these 
political distinctions, Governor 
Williams received the degree of 
Master of Arts from Dartmouth 
College and Doctor of Laws from 
Brown University. The writer re- 
members him as an old time gentle- 
man with a manner at once winning 
and dignified. 

Very popular as a lawyer and citi- 
zen was General Ira Young, who 


“the Nestor of the New Hamp- 
shire bar.” He was a quiet man, an 
unassuming man, methodical and 
conscientious, but with a play of 
humor that was like a flash of light- 
ning out of a quiet sky. Until 1854 
his life was spent in Vermont where 
he was state senator, state attorney 
and a member of the constitutional 
convention of Vermont. He died at 
the age of eighty-eight in the year 
1893, “full.,of years and honor.” 
His tall, erect figure, his clear-cut 
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came to Lancaster from Colebrook 
to practice in 1839. He took an ac- 
tive part in military affairs, passing 
quickly from the captaincy in the 
Twenty-fourth State cavalry to 
brigadier general of the Sixth regi- 
ment in 1839 and major general of 
the Second division in 1837. His 
brethren of the bar erected a tomb- 
stone to his memory when he died 
in 1845 for his “courtesy and ability 
as a lawyer and his high character 
for honor and integrity as a man.” 

William Heywood is known as 


features and urbane manners I 
well remember, 

Another man of mark was Hiram 
A. Fletcher. Born in Vermont, he 
was carried when an infant by his 
parents to the “Indian Stream 
country,’ thetroubled boundary now 
in Northern Coos, where the “In- 
dian Stream War” threatened dire 
consequences to the United States 
until settled by the Ashburnham 
treaty in which Webster took a 
hand. The Fletcher family was one 
of considerable means, and the son, 
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Hiram, at the age of nineteen, be- Chief Justice John J. Gilchrist was 
gan the reading of law with General a fellow student. Mr. Fletcher 
Seth Cushman of Guildhall, Ver- practiced fifteen years in Colebrook 
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mont, and continued later with and thirty in Lancaster. -His part- 
Jared W. Williams of Lancaster and ners were William Heywood and 
Governor Hubbard of Charlestown, later William Burns and the last 
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four years his son, Everett Fletcher, 
a descendant on his mother’s side of 
Lancaster’s first lawyer, Judge 
Everett. One of the daughters, 
Mira, became the wife of Judge 
Ladd, and the mother of Fletcher 
Ladd, one of the judges of the 
Philippines, thus furnishing an in- 
teresting point in heredity. 

William Burns, the son of Dr. 
Robert Burns, a former member of 
Congress, from whom the son re- 
ceived a Scottish inheritance of 
great vigor and persistency, was a 
graduate of Dartmouth, class of 
ik41. After studying law with 
Judge Wilcox of Oxford awhile, he 
entered Harvard Law School, grad- 
uating 1843. He came to Lancas- 
tcr in 1846, and the year following 
Governor Williams appointed him 
a member of his staff with the rank 
oi colonel. Later Governor Wil- 
liams appointed him solicitor for 
Coos County, a position which he 
held five years. His partnership 
with Hon. B. F. Whiddon lasted 
many years and later, with Hiram 
Fletcher, when the firm was known 
as Fletcher & Burns, they were 
attorneys for the Grand Trunk rail- 
road. In 1869 Mr. Burns and Wil- 
liam Heywood’s son, Henry,entered 
into a partnership which continued 
until Mr. Burns was compelled to 
retire from practice on account of 
ill health. An able speaker, legal 
and political, he was one of the 
truest advocates of the principles 
of the New Hampshire democratic 
party. He was elected to the state 
senate twice, was a candidate for 
Congress in the old Third District 
and a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention in 1860. 

If I have written at some length 
of these “builders” of Lancaster, so 
many of them lawyers, it is because 
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I wish my readers to know some- 
thing more than the current local 
history of Lancaster. Figures do 
not lie but they are apt to deceive, 
and that a town of less than four 
thousand inhabitants should have 
made so much good history is re- 
markable. 

The little drive over Bunker Hill 
discloses the beautiful residences of 
the jeweller, W. I. Hatch, D. M. 
White, editor of the Coos Democrat, 
and a Brown University man, 
Charles Cleveland, and George 
Lane. 

Dr, Leith lives up this way, so 
does Dr. Mitchell, and they are two 
of Lancaster's most _ successful 
physicians. Dr. Ezra Mitchell is 
president of the State Medical So- 
ciety, as well as of several other 
societies: He is widely known 
throughout the country. His col- 
league is Dr. Emmons Stockwell, 
the wdll known surgeon. 

We have taken a rather circum- 
scribed sweep over the hills, and 
now we come back to Middle street. 
past the handsome store of the La- 
Fayette Moore Company, which 
does a very large business, Richard- 
son’s furniture store and Frank 
Smith’s grain store. Mr. Smith does 
a large lumber business also, and 
probably the largest output of flour 
in New England comes from his 
mills. He is a man of note in town 
affairs, educational and political, has 
been representative of his town, 
chairman of the important county 
convention of 1886 and a frequent 
delegate to other county and state 
conventions; a Free Mason of 
twenty-five years’ standing and a 
man to be relied on in all enterprises 
which pertain to the public good. 

The Thompson manufactory com- 
bines many important industries, 
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From the time of the Rines 
plow, still in use on some Coos 
farms, when W. W. Rines was 
the owner of a sawmill, down 
through the ownership of the 
property by Jared I. Williams 
& Company to the consolidation of 
the firm under its present name, it 
has maintained a high reputation 
for making excellent machinery. In 
addition to iron foundry work, they 
are machinists and millwrights and 
manufacture wood working ma- 
chinery, shafting, gearing planers, 
special machinery, etc., etc. The 
firm holds some special patents of 
its own, K. B. Fletcher, Jr., and 
F. H! Twitchel belong to the 
Thompson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and to Mr. Fletcher’s practi- 
cal knowledge of the business much 
of the company’s success is due. 
Other manufactories are the H. 
H. Jones & Company, Belt Hooks 
Company manufactory (Mr. Jones 
was himself the inventor of the val- 
uable auxiliary of the milling indus- 
try); Hartley, the monumental and 
marble works; Baker & Cummings, 
electric light company, and Quimby 
& Moore, extension case company. 
George H. Colby’s bookstore is 
the largest this side of Boston. He 
is a man of enterprise who has trav- 
elled extensively and keeps abreast 
with the world in its wide questions 
which affect the public good. He 


has been mentioned before in these 


annals as the boyhood friend of 
Henry Denison. His brother, Dr. 
Frank Colby, formerly of Lancas- 
ter, was a graduate of Dartmouth 
College and while there received the 
appointment of physician on the 
Khedive’s staff in Egypt. 

Hon. Irving Webster Drew, 
known as Major Drew, because of 
his service in the Third Regiment, 
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New Hampshire National Guards 
a man conspicuous for his brillia: 
qualities as a lawyer and advocate. 
He was a delegate to the Cincinnati 
Democratic National Convent 
of 1880 and a state senator 
1883, where he was easily lea: 
being a judicious legislator, su; 
ior debater and very skillful in | 
liamentary matters. His s 
Pitt Drew, and his son-in-law, 
ward Hall, are members of the | 
firmof Congressman Powers of Bos 
ton. All three are Dartmouth me 
closely connected with the athk 
interests of Dartmouth, Hall being 
president of the athletic associa- 
tion and Pitt Drew a popular bas 
ball captain in his college years 
Drew and Hall,and, I think, Powers. 
are all graduates of Harvard Law 
School. 

Ex-Governor Chester Bradley 
Jordan comes from an old English 


family, and his grandfather was one 
of the daring little band that effected 
the historic capture of General Pres- 


cott. The early life of Chester was 
one of toil, but his love of knowl- 
edge was ministered to by such 
newspapers as the New York Tri- 
bune long before he was out of 
the district school. Indeed his edu- 
cation was always of the wider sort 
which comes from a knowledge of 
men and events and _ discursive 
reading rather than academic train- 
ing, for, although he graduated from 
Colebrook Academy, the never went 
to oollege. However, Dartmouth 
College gave him the honorary de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts and Doc- 
tor of Laws, and at the commence- 
ment-dinner on the occasion of the 
Webster Centennial, it was said that 
Governor Jordan made the most 
effective speech. Mr. Jordan studied 
law in the office of Judge Ladd and 
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afterward of Ray, Drew& Heywood, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1875. 
Five years later he was elected rep- 
resentative of the Republican party 
and was chosen speaker of the 
House, making so good a presiding 
officer, that the Manchester Union, 
the leading Democratic paper, said 
of him at the closing session, “For 
Speaker Jordan there is but one en- 
comium, and that fell from the lips 
of all, ‘Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.’” Mr. Jordan was chair- 
man of the state convention held in 
1882 and in 1886 he had the unani- 
mous nomination for state senator. 
In 1882 he was chosen honorary 
member of the Third Regiment, 
New Hampshire National Guards; 
in 1883 elected member of Webster 
Historical Society of Boston;in 1884 
chosen honorary member of the 


Seventh New Hampshire Veterans’ 


Association.- He is a Mason and a 
man of sterling worth and integrity, 
broad-minded and impartial, with 
great kindness and geniality. No 
more popular man ever became 
governor of New Hampshire or bet- 
ter performed the duties which came 
to him. Governor Williams and 
Governor Jordan well deserve the 
pride and praise of the state at 
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large and Lancaster in particular. 

Of the men who have gone out 
from Lancaster, John W. Weeks of 
Newton, member of Congress from 
Massachusetts deserves notice be- 
cause he comes from an old family 
of worth and influence which has 
done much to shape Lancaster and 
make its history. The ancestor who 
came from England in 1656 was 
spoken of in the history of those 
times as “one of the men who stood 
rather for Massachusetts than the 
crown.” The father of Congress- 
man Weeks ‘was William D. Weeks 
and his mother was a niece of Gov- 
ernor Williams. 

Large families have been common 
in Lancaster. James W. Weeks 
says, “There were in my boyhood 
nine families residing near Mount 
Prospect, their children numbering 
sixty-five, and sixty-three of these 
attained majority,” and an old stage- 
driver used to quote a reply which 
he made to a gentleman of more 
favored climate, as he thought, who 
asked, “What can you raise here?” 
“Men, sir, we raise men.” 

Lancaster has kept on raising 
men, and men of the right sort, men 
that New England may 
proud to own. 


well be 


By Epwin H. Keen 


Tf thou would’st turn this world into an inn, 
And spend to-night in drunkenness and sin, 
Remember that there will remain in store, 
Tomorrow, with the headache and the score! 





Lakewood, a Famous Winter Resort 


By PercivAL R. EATon 


EN or a dozen degrees below 
freezing in New York, the 
wind blowing keen up the bay 

and people shivering in their furs. 
Winter is on in very truth and those 
who can are planning to flee before 
the biting winds and find refuge in 
Florida and the tropics. 

3ut what is the need of this? Not 
two hours’ ride out of the great 
city. fifty-nine miles to be exact, you 
can find Indian summer in a shel- 
tered region overgrown with pine 
forests much like those of the Adi- 
rondacks. That’s at Lakewood. 

Beyond a doubt every evil has its 
remedy, and the wise Creator who 


permits New York and winter 
come together placed a refuge 
this trouble near at hand. Vari 
reasons are given why the tem; 
ature is higher Lakewood than i 

in neighboring cities, but it is a { 
Probably it is due to the benign in- 
fluence of the Gulf Stream, wh 
swings in near this portion of | 
Jersey coast. Probably. also 
sheltering, shielding pines have 
their part in it. Whatever 
reason the fact remains, and it i 
cause of joy and comfort to thou- 
sands of people who find the north- 


ern winters severe and wish to 


escape their extreme rigor without 


going far away or into an enervat- 
ing climate. It is a simple matter 
for the New Yorker: ninety minutes 
of comfort on one of the splendid 
trains of the New Jersey Central 
Railroad,—then, paradise. 

Laden with the aromatic fra- 
grance of the pines, the air is pecu- 
liarly dry and bracing. Lakewood 
lies in a geological belt where the 
soil is porous, thereby creating a 
natural drainage which adds greatly 
to the health-preserving, life-giving 
qualities of this famous winter re- 
sort. 

It is not climate and drainage and 
aromatic pines which hhave done all 
this, however. These are the sure 
foundations on which the fame of 
the place is built, but man has done 
much to add to the glories of nature 
other glories which surpass even 
these, and make the climax of the 
attractions of the place. 





LAKEWOOD 


The millionaires, who scour the 
earth for beautiful and balmy spots 
in which to pitch their palaces, be- 
gan to discover Lakewood a quarter 
century ago or so, and more and 
more, of them have been making it 
their transient or permanent abode 
ever since. The patronage of wealth 
and culture have made the place 
what it is to-day and is destined to 
make it even more beautiful and 
more famous in the future. Yet 
Lakewood was a local habitation 
and had another name before that. 
We don’t need to go back to the 
days when Sir Hendrick Hudson’s 
crew on the “Half Moon” ex- 
changed love tales with the dusky 
Indian maidens, nor even to the 
Dutch days when Peter Minuet took 
advantage of New Jersey possibili- 
ties; we will come down to modern 
history that can be vouched for by 
residents of to-day. 

Washington Furnace was the 
name of the hamlet here in Revolu- 
tionary times and this it remained 
until 1832 when it became Bergen 
Iron Works. Again, from 1865 to 
1880 it was known as Bricksburg 
from Joseph W. Brick who owned 
much of the land thereabouts. 

After his death in 1847 and prior 
to the change of the place to Bricks- 
burg, it remained in the hands of the 
four: Robert Campbell, manager of 
of the works who married the 
widow, Mrs. Campbell, Riley A. 
Brick, a son, and Josephine, a 
daughter, who had purchased the 
interests of the other heirs, until 
1865 when after purchasing about 
twenty-two thousand acres the 
Bricksburg Land and Improvement 
Company came into existence under 
a charter granted in 1866. 

For many years this company 
tried to interest moneyed men in 


- street 


New York and elsewhere, but the 
time was not yet ripe and after 
many reverses the enterprise failed. 

About this time Mr. C. H, Kim- 
ball was on his way south seeking 
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THE LATE C. H. KIMBALL 
rest from his strenuous duties on 
Change. He stopped at this little 
village to visit Mrs. Bradshaw, his 
old school friend, the wife of Cap- 
tain A. M. Bradshaw the pioneer 
real estate man of this section who 
built the first cottage in this town, 
which was afterward remodelled 
into the beautiful modern home— 
“The Gables”—of Samuel D. Davis. 
Mr. Kimball was so much pleased 
with the climatic conditions of the 
place that he became a devoted 
promoter and to his personal enthu- 
siasm and persuasive individuality 
in connection with another Wall 
banker are many of the 
happy citizens indebted for the lo- 
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LAKEWOOD’S TRADE MARK 


CATHEDRAL DRIVE THROUGH PINE PARK 
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which so many pleasant associations 
linger as “The Old Homestead.” It 
saw the rise and fall of Bricksburg, 
the change to Lakewood and its 
steady progress, The farewell party 
is well remembered by Isaac Van 
Hise and other citizens who were in 
the old town before the days of lux- 
ury. 

On December 15th, 1879, after the 
stock of the old company was trans- 
ferred to the. new, there was 
begun a vigorous campaign to 
place the merits of so worthy a 
place before the public, and to the 
untiring efforts of these gentlemen, 
some of whom died before the re- 
sults were made known, are we in 
debt for this ideal winter resting- 
place. 

Within the town limits is the 
charming sheet of water named by 
Henry M. Alexander, a_ noted 
lawyer and esteemed friend of the 
family at that time, for the three 














































WHERE LOVERS LOVE TO WALK 


cations of their homes in Lake- 
wood. 

In 1878 the town seemed to 
be on the decline, however, and 
lots could be purchased at 
one’s own price. Mr. Kim- 
ball was among those who 
had faith in the future and 
advised all property owners to 
“hold on.” 

In 1879, “The Old Home- 
stead” built by Mr. Brick in 
1835 was leased to Mrs. E. H. 
Merriman who on June 6th, 
1880, moved to her present 
home, “The Madison”—the 
first cottage boarding house 
built in this town. 

There’ was probably no 
building in the county, around A 
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THE OLD LAUREL HOUSE, 1880 


daughters of Mr, Brick. A unique 
combination of their given names, 
Caroline, Sarah and Josephine, gave 
the pretty title which many imagine 
to be of Indian origin: Lake Cara- 
Sal-Jo. 

Through the columns of the 
Times and Journal, a vote was 
taken by the people and in 1880 
the little village, which through 
enterprise had become a favorite 
winter home of many who appre- 


ciate an atmosphere so _ balmy, 
was named on account of the Lake 
and the woods: Lakewood. 

Many miles of fine roads, roman- 
tic walks and saddle trails among 
the pines, and sumptuous hotels in 
the village were built and to-day 
stand ready to compete with the 
best in way of excellence and com- 
fort. 

As one writer says: “The far- 
reaching fame of the hotels in Lake- 
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wood is well deserved for they rank 
with the best in the world.” 

Since the Laurel House, the 
pioneer hotel of the village, was 
opened on April 6th, 1880 and to- 
day is noted for its wonderful com- 
bination of luxurious appointments 
and ‘homelike atmosphere, there has 
been a steady on-coming of tran- 
sient and permanent residents to 
Lakewood. 

One evening in the old Laurel 
House is well remembered as “New 
England Night” for among the 
noted guests were Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Mr. and 
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At the formal opening of the 


fourth hotel, on December alist, 
1891, Mr. W. E, Bailey, a guest at 
the time, read the following original 
poem: 

To Rome in ancient days all pathways led. 
To Lakewood now, almost, it might be said. 


A score of things are set to clearly show, 
Like finger-boards, where one should wish 


to go; 

For Pleasure, Health and Fashion, these 
agree— 

And striking semblance this the Fates were 
three. 


Moreover, here, the Graces all are found; 
Lo! In the Pines we touch enchanted 
ground. 





Mrs, Houghton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mifflin and their fam- 
ilies, S. D, Warren and J. 
Montgomery Sears, and 
the genial author’s re- 
marks after dinner were 
characteristic of our be- 
loved old New England 
story-teller. 

About three years after . 
the Laurel House, Clifton 
Hall came into use and 
was run until March 1889 
when the owner removed 
the old frame and built the 
first brick hotel in town— 
the Palmer House—which was 
opened on the _ seventeenth of 
November 1890. 

While this hotel was in process 
of construction, the ground was 
broken on Clifton avenue and 
Seventh street and in one hundred 
and sixty-six working days The 
Lakewood, the largest hotel in 
town, was opened on January 6th, 
1891. 

This same year thirty-three cot- 
tages—twenty-five on Monmouth 
avenue alone—were built, and this 
shows the increasing popularity of 
Lakewood. 
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THE FIRST COTTAGE BOARDING HOUSE, I880 


Imperial Rome has had her gain to-day; 

Manhattan now must claim a wider sway. 

Its multitudes their crowded bounds run 
o’er, ’ 

In summer peopling all the Jersey shore; 

And when the Fall winds come, with icy 
whiff, 

To freeze mosquitoes into corpses stiff, 

With quickened pulse her people gladly 
turn 

Where chimneys draw, and fires are built 
to burn. 


Men have departed from their fathers’ 
ways; 

Change is the order of these later days; 
What fancy bids they’re very apt to do— 
A generation bent on something new. 

At home they tarry but a little time, 
Then hunt a cooler or a warmer clime. 
New Yorkers seek this balsam-laden air, 
To breathe ozone between good bills of fare 
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The wise Bostonians come with equal zest, 
And who shall call them blind to what is 


best? 

Good Philadelphia friends have learned the 
way, 

Fair Cincinnati sends a great array. 

What Hercules could check the Brooklyn 
tide 

With Dr. Storrs, and all the city’s pride? 

What other Mecca draws those patrons 
hence 

Who knows so well the ways of Provi- 
dence? 


Some magic in the Laurel House of old 

On patrons lays its fascinating hold. 

Chicago, even, gives to it her fair; 

A hundred cities send their choicest there; 

Men born to rank, or who their rank have 
made; 

Men high in art, in law, the kings of 
trade; 

Bishops and priests—like boys dismissed 
for play, 

Their minds unbent—they hold the years 
at bay. 


What tender memories cluster round that 
place, 

Which some of us will not let time efface! 

We, who together there have met before, 

Miss friends, alas! whom we shall meet 
no more; 

Their names are linked with many a happy 


year; 

They added brightness to the Laurel cheer; 

We think of them in that familiar scene, 

And lift the prayer, “Lord, keep their mem- 
ory green!” 


Now turn we to the Laurel-in-the-Pines, 

To praise its beauty, and its graceful lines! 

As, when a child is born to some good 
friend, 

Our glad congratulations swift we send, 

So now with love and wishes, true and 
strong, 

Let heart and voice the sentiment prolong; 

We. greetings make, and heartiest welcome 


give, 
This Lakewood prodigy deserves to live! 


Fair child of those who tore old Bricks- 
burg down, 

And reared thy sister in this new named 
town, 

Fair is thy face—thy form surpassing fair! 

Thy parts niore comely than thy sister’s 
are! 

In beauty decked—outstretching winsome 
arms— 

We yield us captive to thy potent charms; 

We feast, with raptured eyes, on what we 


see, 
And own that Art has done her best for 
thee! 
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Thy heritage is good, for thou art heir 

To what long years have built with pa- 
tient care. 

Thy rosy youth predicts a lasting age, 

And ‘thou art come of vigorous parentage. 

ba A+ sca creed be thine, safe counsel 
ers— 

’*Twill bring to thee a crowd of worship- 
pers; 

And they, neglecting other favored shrines, 

Shall bide beneath The Laurel-in-the-Pines, 


Now on this Laurel with the hyphen’d 
name 

Rest all the prestige of the Laurel fame! 

Rest all the benisons of coming friends! 

Rest praise of those who reap the divi- 
dends! 

May sun and rain prepare the oak and pine 

For open fires; and all good things combine 

To make it run a hundred years at least, 

= children’s children here may come to 
east! 


That children’s children in these woods 
may play, 

And pledge their love upon the Lakeside 
way ; 

That Hygeia, goddess, may not lose her 
reign, 

Supreme to-day o’er all this sandy plain; 

That naught disturb the influence serene 

Which flows to Lakewood through this 
rosy Queen; 

That on her smiling happy subjects all, 

To latest day her benedictions fall! 


And now a moment in a lighter mood— 

If we had power to decorate the good— 

Their merits great with titles to requite— 

So that his name should be “Sir This” or 
“That,” 

(Say any honor ’neath a cardinal’s hat) 

What should we do for those who built 
this Inn? 

With whom this recognition just begin? 


Seated beneath the dome, we should com- 


mand 

That Kimball first, before our throne should 
stand, 

Then we would say, “Great Sir, for all we 
»see 

This Garter wear, and thou art K. B. C.!” 

For thou hast done good work these many 


years, 
Our friendly plaudit fall upon thy ears! 
While stands this marvel it will speak of 


: thee, 
This noble Inn thy masterpiece shall be. 


And next a man so like a well-loved king, 
That scarce he needs the title we might 
bring. 
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If he to-day on Prussian soil should stand, 
A thrill would pulsate thro’ the Fatherland. 
A million men would wonder whence he 


came, 

And shout the Emperor William First’s 
dear name! 

But kings aside—he’s every inch a man! 

We'll honor Freeman—chieftain of a clan! 


What shall we do for Davis—let us see! 

A faithful, prudent working member he! 

High in the Church, also in Wall street 
high. 

No Laurel detail can escape his eye. 

His genius linked with Kimball’s laid the 
plan 

On which the Lakewood enterprises ran. 

A Chancellor perhaps he’d deign to be— 

Henceforth let this be Davis’s degree! 


On Captain Bradshaw, soldier years ago, 
A higher rank we hasten to bestow. 

’*Tis worse than war to build a great hotel, 
To run the Post and serve the people well: 
His duties number now a full brigade, 
Therefore a Brigadier he shall be made 
The sword is ready, General—yours to use! 
And let the TIMES AND JOURNAL have 

the news. 


Huge work on Plumer’s shoulders now is 
laid— 

A Colonel at the least he should be made. 

*T will take a lot of brains to carry through 

The various things that he zttempts to do. 

A compound word stands for the new 
hotel— 

A compound brain he needs to run it well. 

We name him Colonel, and we add brevet— 

And he may look for higher honors yet. 


And Porter-quiet, gentle, thoughtful, kind— 
A laurel wreath upon his brows we bind! 
A thousand ladies add their praises true, 
And call him Laureate of the Chosen Few; 
Chosen by them; alas, he will not choose! 
With practiced art he ’scapes the marriage 
noose! 
Now Leap Year comes in Eighteen ninety 


two— 
We'll call him wedded, ere the year is 
through. 


And many, many names we have in mind, 
Deserving well for work of every kind— 


Our orders are that these shall honored be 4 
With stars and chevrons in their heraldry. ; 


Now let, us pause. 
proof 

How wisely wrought the men who raised 
this roof; 

Who called on Art to bring her choicest 
things, 


The future shall give 


And furnished here a palace fit for kings. 
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The Lexington, the travelling 
men’s hotel; Seton Inn at the head 
of the lake, a refined and charming 
home for those who prefer more 
privacy; Bartlett Inn, a smaller 
hotel most elegantly fitted and 
catering to a refined class who en- 
joy being in town; The Cara- 
saljo, a cosey little hotel open the 
year round on Main street near the 
Lake, and many others have been 
brought into use to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for accommoda- 
tions from the thousands who come 
from far and near to enjoy the beau- 
tiful climate and even temperature 
at Lakewood. 

But it is more than climate and 
temperature. The State Board of 
Health comments particularly upon 
the absence of malaria, remittent 
and typhoid fever, and this fact is 
corroborated by old settlers. It may 
be the softness of the air, or the 
health-giving, pine-laden breezes 
that make the place at once a rest 
cure and a stimulant to recuperative 
energy, but such it certainly is. All 
the advantages of our mature civili- 
zation are combined with-the natu- 
ral ones in a way to make Lakewood 
a haven of delight to all pilgrims. 

There are churches of various 
denominations. The Presbyterian, 
the Baptist and the Methodist 
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may all ~boast of fine buildings 
on Clifton avenue. The Episcopal 
Church of All Saints Memorial on 
Madison avenue is an artistic struc- 
ture, having beautiful memorial 
windows and tablets, as has also St. 
Mary of the Lake, the Roman Cath- 
olic church on Second street. 

With a fund recently bequeathed 
by the late Mrs. Julia J. McCartee 
of Albany, New York, a new build- 
ing is to be erected on Lexington 
avenue and Second street by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The public schools are unsur- 


THE KNOX SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


passed for convenience and ap- 
pliances for modern education. The 
one on Third street contains all 
grades, including the High, and 
another in the eastern part of the 
town has the kindergarten, primary 
and grammar grades only. The 
Lakewood School for Boys, the 
Knox School for Girls and the 
Academy of St. Mary of the Lake 
are private resident and day schools 
noted for their superior educational 
advantages, 

The Times-Journal and the Lake- 
wood Citizen, both published 


weekly, attend to local matters of in- 
terest, and the New York and Phila- 
delphia papers are on the stands 
shortly after coming from press. 

The fine water supply from arte- 
sian wells seven hundred feet in 
depth, sewerage, gas plant, saddle 
and driving accommodations at 
McCue and Beecroft’s stables, the 
well-stocked stores where the neces- 
saries to luxurious comfort may be 
found in quality, price and variety 
equal to the best in the land, the 
$20,000 speedway (one mile and a 
quarter long, eighty feet wide), 

where the  horse-owner 
may indulge to his heart’s 
content without fear of in- 
terruption, the driveway 
and foot paths encircling 
the lake, and the charming 
“Cathedral Drive” through 
Pine Park are among the 
perfections of Lakewood. 

There are other excel- 
lent. driveways leading to 
Point Pleasant, nine miles 
distant, and to Toms Riv- 
er, Waretown, Allaire, 
Baruegat and Lakehurst 
—the latter containing the 
famous Pine Tree Inn— 
which may be added to the 

points of interest. 

Within a few miles of town is the 
Lakewood Farm where many thou- 
sand white Leghorn hens are kept 
and egg culture has become a sci- 
ence. Proprietor Austin G. Brown 
takes great pleasure in showing 
visitors how the little chicks from 
fertile eggs do grow. One of the 
pleasant excursions with which 
visitors to Lakewood vary the rou- 
tine of the day is a trip to this 
modern model farm thus exchang- 
ing the joys of society for those of 
nature, 
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THE PALMER HOUSE 


THE FIRST BRICK HOTEL: BUILT IN I88o. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the 
present Board of Trade, held in 
fifteen directors were 


November, 
elected with Hon, W. J. Harrison, 


president; Dr. I. H. Hance, first 
vice-president; W. H. Jayne, second 
vice-president; J. H. Suydam secre- 
tary, and T. J. Buchanan, treasurer. 
Other directors are: Dr. E. 
Harris, Dr. I. H. Hance, W. 
Harrison, C. S. Wiley, Dr. W. 
Schauffler, W. H. Jayne, J. 


OPENED IN 1890 


Thomas and C, M, Bartlett, to hold 
office for one year; I. B. Thompson, 
G. G. Smith, Charles Hecht, Frank 
Mery, Nathan Straus, C, A. Bye and 
A. C. Soper, to serve six months. 
Lakewood boasts of being among 
the first to recognize the importance 
of catering to the lovers of golf and 
has exceptionally fine links where. 
with but occasional interruption by 
reason of extreme weather, the en- 
thusiasts play all winter, and the 





THE 


THE LARGEST HOTEL—BUILT IN 166 DAYS. 
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OPENED JANUARY, I8QI 
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“NATURE” 
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spring and fall tournaments attract 
players from all parts of the world. 
Regular carriage service for the 
guests is maintained, and at some 
of the hotels cards of introduction 
to the clubs may be had from the 
managers who are members. 

The Ocean County Hunt and 
Country Club, which had an excel- 
lent golf course, shooting traps, ken- 
nels, stables, polo ponies, tennis 
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ilton, L. B. Stillwell, H. S. Kearney, 
A, M. Bradshaw, Dr. C. L. Lindley, 
C, L. Pack, W. Ross Proctor, H. L. 
Herbert, H. A. James, I. T. Bush, 
Jasper Lynch, C. M, ‘Roof, John H. 
Hammond and S. K, de Forrest. 
Beside the three thousand or more 
floating population at the hotels and 
cottages, the visitor will find many 
permanent . ‘and winter ‘homes. 


Among the most noted is Georgian 








SMOKING ROOM: 


courts, and club house in which to 
give entertainments, after merging 
into the Country Club of Lakewood 
and disposing of its property to Mr. 
Rockefeller in 1902, comprises about 
two hundred members and is now 
the proud possessor of a $60,000 
club -house and an _ eighteen-hole 
course the peer of any. With 
George Jay Gould, president, the 
Board of Directors are: W. A. Ham- 


o 


LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 


the winter residence of 
Mr. Gould and his charming family 
whose summer months are gener- 
ally spent in travel. In winter, 
however, their Lakewood home. is 
the center of hospitality. No one 
could be a more popular hostess nor 
a more considerate Lady Bountiful 
than Mrs. Gould who, in spite of 
her active social life, is a most de- 
voted mother to her six children. 


Court, 
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Since the purchase of the property 
in 1898, Mr. Gould’s almost every 
expenditure has been the subject 
for general conversation and arti- 


cles written describing the advance- 
ment of Lakewood, 

The polo fields, the Italian gar- 
dens, the bronze eagle, the electric 
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fountain, the millions of loads of 
loam brought from ~Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, to convert the 
brush-bearing sand into “velvet, 
grassy lawns,” and their 
cost, have been told of 
again and again, but 
has any one pictured 
the romantic old kissing 
bridge which gave way 
to marble, granite and 
brick in the construc- 
tion of the Sunken Gar- 
den—showing the differ- 
ence between Nature 
and Art? 

Has any one ever pic- 
tured to us the wealth, 
taste and good judge- 
ment used- in placing 
that immense riding 
ring, the squash courts 
court tennis and racquet 
courts of solid cement 
gymnasium, five-room 
quarters for the super- 
intendent, a __ perfect 
hunting hall with guest 
chambers for early ris- 
ers who may, after their 
plunge in the 56 x 26 
swimming tank, have 
access to a Turkish 
bath, steam room, and a 
dainty breakfast served 
prior to their sports, all 
under the 
Court? Such is fact. 

From the tower on 
the stable the beautiful 
chime of bells is heard 
every fifteen minutes 
four, eight, twelve and 
sixteen just prior to the 
striking of the hour. 

Not only is there a 
play of artistic taste, 
good management 
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FOUR-IN-HAND STARTING FROM THE LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 


bounds of the Gould estate, but one 
feels as he passes through the wide 
open gates the individuality of the 
man who has transformed the old 
farm land into a mammoth home 
for those whom he calls friends— 














BARTLETT INN, 1904 


and the town may well be proud of 
their fellow citizen. 

The Lakewood season begins in 
October, and from the first until 
June first the place is brilliant with 
well regulated gaiety, fashion, cul- 
ture and elegance thronging thither 
from the great cities of the north 
and even Europe which now and 
then deigns to send a titled person- 
age to grace the festive assem- 
blages. The scores of hotels are the 
scenes of brilliant gaiety and the 
well-to-do may find there all that 
the heart may wish in social life or 
quiet, restful ease surrounded by 
good taste and luxurious appoint- 
ments. 

Lakewood is noted for its music, 
and the hotels are fortunate in 
having in charge of their various 
orchestras a musician so noted as 
Lucius Hosmer, who has recently 
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THE LAKEWOOD COUNTRY CLUB 


won added fame from the critics 
who speak so well of his work as the 
composer of the music of Charles 
Emerson Cook’s opera, “The Rose 
of the Alhambra.” 

Mr, Mead in his “Lakewood ver- 
sus Florida” states facts to New 
Yorkers when he says: “Lakewood 
is superior to Florida on account of 
its nearness to the metropolis” and 
“one may safely challenge compari- 
son with any of the Florida resorts” 
and “that the dominant note of 
Lakewood is—rest.” 

The little station, at which stop 
the six regular trains going to or 
from New York in ninety minutes, 
is kept in attractive condition by 
the Central Railroad of New Iersey, 
whose stations in New York are at 
the foot of West 23rd street and 
Liberty street N. R. 

So much has been said and 
written about Lakewood it is not 
an easy matter to avoid repetition; 
but having visited this lovely spot 
we can say with Eugene Field: 


“Tt seems to me I’d like to go 
Where bells don’t ring nor whistles blow 


Nor clocks don’t strike, nor gongs don't 


sound, 
And I'd have stillness all around. 


“Tf t’weren’t for sight and sound and smell 
I'd like the city pretty well, 

But when it comes to getting rest 
I like the country lots the best. 


“Sometimes it seems to me I must 
Just quit the city’s din and dust, 
And get out where the sky is blue, 
And say now, how does it seem to you?” 
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The Dates of establishment of the leading hotels, cottages, schools and 


real estate offices of Lakewood will be seen in the following list: 


LAUREL HOUSE 
1880 
Open from October to June. 
Accommodates 300 Guests. 


A. J. Murpuy, Manager. 


LAKEWOOD HOTEL 
1891 
Open from November to June. 
Accommodates 700 Guests. 


J. N. Berry, Res. Manager. 


THE LEXINGTON 
1898 
Open all the Year. 
Accommodates 85 Guests. 


A. S. LarrABEE, Manager 


THE CARASALJO 
1886-18990 
Open all the Year. 


Accommodates 75 Guests 


H. M. Parker, Manager. 


KNOX SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


1904 
Open from October to June. 


Miss Mary F. Knox, A. B., Prin. 


A. M. Bradshaw. 
BRADSHAW’S AGENCY 
1906 


1867 


1867. 


W. C. O’LEary. 


TIMES anp JOURNAL — LESLIE R. FORT 


PALMER HOUSE 
1890 
Open from October to June. 
Accommodates 150 Guests. 
C. PatmMer CLEAVER, Owner. 


LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 

1891 
Open from November to May 15th. 
Accommodates 450 Guests. 


F. F,. Saute, Manager. 


BARTLETT INN 


1904 
Open from November to May. 


Accommo Jates 100 Guests. 


C. M. BartLert, Manager. 


THE MADISON 
1880 
Open all the Year. 
Accommodates 30 Guests. 


Mrs. FE. H. MerrRIMAN, Manager. 


LAKEWOOD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
1899 


Open from October to June. 
Dr. Epw. P. Harris, Pu. D., Prin. 


——_—- 


JASPER LYNCH 
1895-1906 


1906 





The National Society of N. E. Women 


BY MISS E. MARGUERITE LINDLEY, CHAIRMAN MAGAZINE WORK N. S. N. E. W., 
AND MISS JUNIATA K. LELAND 


The National Society of New England 
Women held its first literary meeting of 
the season on Friday, November 24th, at 
Delmonico’s. This was the third social 
affair this season and the audience was 
even larger than had been anticipated. The 
seating capacity of the assembly room was 
taxed to its limit. Since in busy New York 








MRS. GEORGE T. STEPHENS 
PRESIDENT N. S. N. E. W. 


everybody’s time is filled, this attend- 
ance showed that a real interest prevails 
in the New England society. 

The President, Mrs. George Thomas 
Stevens, introduced the Chairman, Mrs. H. 
I. Ostrom, who had prepared an unusually 
interesting programme. Professor George 
Trumbull Ladd of New Haven was the 
speaker for the afternoon; his subject was, 
“Why Japan was victorious in the late 
war.” Professor Ladd gave many striking 
incidents to show the fidelity, endurance, 
loyalty and self-sacrifice of the Japanese. 
He expressed a belief in a great future for 
the Empire and hoped that the people 


would not depart from the high ideal which 
had been for centuries their heritage. Mr, 
Takaori and Mr. Iwamoto both from 
Tokio, Japan, entertained the audience with 
music on the piano and violin, later appear- 
ing in native costume and giving an illus- 
tration of Japanese music, Mr. Takaori 
playing on the samisen. Of course this 
was not a New England programme, but it 
gave the work of a New England man, 
Professor Ladd, in a country that other 
New England men had signally aided in 
progression, hence was both interesting and 
significant. On his last yisit to Japan, Pro- 
fessor Ladd was honored by the Mikado’s 
conferring on him the degree of the “Order 
of the Rising Sun’—a compliment seldom 
bestowed outside their own nobility. 


The social tea held December 12th was 
the fourth occasion this season, that brought 
the members of the National Society to- 
gether. The representation was very large, 
not only from the Parent Society but from 
various Colonies; and while excellent music 
was given at intervals, sociability was the 
prevailing feature of the afternoon. The 
menu was a choice one and of course went 
far towards making the occasion memor- 
able. 

Mrs. George Thomas Stevens, the Presi- 
dent of the National Society of New Eng- 
land Women, is a descendant of some of 
the most distinguished of the old New Eng- 
landers. Among these may be mentioned 
William Leete, who was a famous Colonial 
Governor of Connecticut, and Thomas Dud- 
ley, the Puritan Colonial Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

Her father, the late William L. Wad- 
hams, Esq., of Wadhams Mills, New York, 
was a native of Vermont but removed to 
northern New York in early life. He was 
a man of great energy and of sterling char- 
acter, a deacon and leader of the Congre- 
gational Church in his village and foremost 
in all public enterprises. His father, Gen- 
eral Luman Wadhams, won honors in the 
War of 1812. His brother, Edgar P. Wad- 
hams, was for many years the honored 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Church of 
the Diocese of Ogdensburg, New York. 
The Wadhams family was one of the first 
among the original settlers of Hartford 
county in Connecticut. Coming from Som- 
ersetshire in England, they made their pio- 
neer home at Wethersfield. Mrs. Stevens's 
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great grandfather was a soldier in the War 
of the Revolution. 

Harriet W. Wadhams (Mrs. Stevens) 
was educated at the Smith and Converse 
School of Burlington, Vermont, and at that 
of Miss Slater in Lansingburgh, New York. 
In 1861 she was married to Dr. George T. 
Stevens, then practicing his profession in 
Keeseville, New York. Soon after their 
marriage the Civil War was commenced 
and Dr. Stevens received a commission as 
surgeon in one of the New York Volun- 
teer regiments. During the nearly four 
years of her husband’s service in the army 
Mrs. Stevens was frequently a visitor at 
the front, remaining on some of these 
visits several weeks at a time. She also 
spent much time in Washington where she 
could be in close communication with the 
army. 

\t the close of the war Dr. and Mrs. 
Stevens settled in Albany, New York, 
where Dr. Stevens became engaged in a 
large professional practice and where he 
was a professor of diseases of the eye in 
the medical college of that city. In 1880 
they removed to New York where they 
have since resided. 

They have a daughter, Frances Virginia, 
who is the wife of Professor George Trum- 
bull Ladd of Yale University, and a son, 
Dr. Charles Wadhams Stevens, who is now 
in the practice of his profession in New 
York City. 

In her home life, Mrs. Stevens is an ex- 
ample of the virtues which should descend 
from an honorable New England ancestry. 
In the midst of most artistic surroundings 
she makes her home a pattern of quiet 
domesticity. She is active in philanthropic 
work and is a member of Sorosis and other 
societies of progressive women. 

It is a pleasure to produce in this issue, 
a picture of Mrs. David Kirk, President 
of Colony seven, Pittsburg. She is a native 
of Bangor, Maine, and her ancestors were 
among those who helped lay the foundation 
of the Pine Tree state. The Secretary, 
Mrs Kuhn, and several other members are 
also from Bangor, Maine, and are right- 
eously proud that their ancestors were 
among the first lawmakers there, and that 
successive generations have added to the 
strength and progression not only of their 
native New England but also of our Re- 
public. 

From the Secretary of the Pittsburg Col- 
ony, Mrs. Kuhn, we have the following: 

“The formation of a Pittsburg Colony of 
the National Society of New England 
Women was first proposed by Mesdames 
Boyntae and Wrench, members of Colony 
two, Buffalo, and formerly residents of 
that city. In February, 1905, a first in- 
formal meeting was held at which Miss 
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Lindley, Secretary of colony work, Parent 
Society in New York, was present and ren- 
dered most efficient aid in plans for organi- 
zation. On account of severity of weather, 
it was a small meeting but enthusiastic 
enough to bear fruit, as at a second pre- 
paratory meeting held in early March there 
was ready a membership list of twenty-six. 
At this meeting it was decided to apply 
at once to the Parent Society for a charter 
and March 24th was chosen for the final 
organization meeting but as the officers of 
the Parent Society could not attend on that 
day it was postponed until the 31st. The 
Colony had the honor of having present 
Mrs. Swinburne, President of the New 
York or Parent Society, and Mrs. Coe, 
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Chairman of the Colony Committee. After 
a short business meeting Mrs. Swinburne 
and Mrs. Coe made brief addresses and 
the charter bearing the date March 24, 
1905, was presented by the President, Mrs. 
Swinburne, making it Colony seven. 

“The first regular meeting of the Colony 
was held at Hotel Schenley in the after- 
noon of November 3d. The reading of the 
minutes of the organization meeting was 
followed by the discussion and adoption, 
with some amendments of the Constitution 
and By-Laws which had been drawn up in 
advance by some of the members. The 
members heard with regret that the Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Wrench, had moved away from 
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the city. Mrs. D. W. Kuhn was elected 
to fill her place. 

“After the business the meeting was ad- 
journed to meet the second Tuesday in 
December at the home of Mrs. William 
McConway and the members remained at 
the invitation of the President, Mrs. Kirk, 
for a most pleasant reception. 

“While there has as yet been no time to 
formulate any fixed plans for work, yet so 
many suggestions have been submitted and 
there is so much enthusiasm among the 
members of the Pittsburg Colony that it 
cannot fail to have a full and interesting 
series of meetings even this first winter of 
its career.” 

Their lists of officers and members are 
as follows: Mrs. David Kirk, president; 
Mrs. W. B. Schiller, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. George Pearson, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. David Mitchell, 5816 Baum 
street, recording secretary; Mrs. George 
Page Wrench, 242 No. Dithridge street, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Lucian Liv- 
ingston, treasurer; Miss Florence Alrich, 
assistant treasurer. Board of managers: 
Mrs. E. P. Boynton, chairman; Mrs. 
Charles Zug, Mrs. George Hailman, and 
officers. 

List of active members: Mrs. Marcellin 
Cote Adams, Miss Florence Alrich, Mrs. 
E. P. Boynton, Mrs. William McConway, 
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The Way Glorious 


By SterHen Tracy Livincston 






Mrs. Wesley Gould Carr, Mrs. Edward 
Dewson, Mrs. George W. Hailman, Mrs. 
B. Hazeltine, Mrs. David Kirk, Mrs. D. 
W. Kuhn, Miss Mary Lewis, Mrs. Lucian 
Livingston, Mrs. Francis Payne Mason, 
Mrs. David E. Mitchell, Mrs. George Pier- 
son, Mrs. W. B. Schiller, Mrs. Jane D. 
Waring, Mrs. Frederic C. Weber, Miss 
Grace Williams, Miss Elisa May Williard, 
Miss Mary Williard, Mrs. George Page 
Wrench, Mrs. Charles H. Zug. Associate: 
Miss Elizabeth Dickey, Mrs. Frank Mulkie. 
Reports from the other Colonies voice 
the same earnestness of purpose, cordiality 
among members, and fraternal interests 
generally. Lack of space prevents pub- 
lishing their reports in this issue. Colom 
four, of our nation’s capital, has created 
a social innovation by the introduction of 
men, who are dignified as guest members. 
This is a reciprocal compliment—to the men 
that Washington ladies had strong enough 
preference for the comradeship of the 
sterner sex to admit them at all; and from 
the men that they appreciate the privilege 
sufficiently to accept on so restricted a 
basis as that of guest membership only. 
No vote is accorded them, but we know 
full well they have voice in plenty. It is 
certain that other Colonies will follow the 
example set by Colony four. It recom- 
mends itself from every point of view. 









When do men quit the sunlit field 
For somber, unadventurous days? 

Tell me when buoyant youth must yield, 

And tread the heart’s decadent ways. 














Heigh-ho! I know not, Fime slips by, 
Yet life’s fair promises unfold; 

Ever the vales retreat that lie 

Where one accounts himself as old. 






I doubt not that a soul may fare 
Hard up life’s outer edge, and find 

Resplendent landscapes even there, 

Nor cast a single look behind. 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


The inter-church conference on federa- 
tion at New York in November was an ini- 
tial movement from which much good may 
be expected in time, but the larger part of 
its addresses seem to have been somewhat 
foreign to the practical ends desired. Some 
forty denominations or sects participated. 
The early excitement over the exclusion of 
Unitarian delegates subsided when it was 
made apparent that the purpose of the pro- 
jectors of the conference was to confine it 
to “evangelical” bodies. Future misunder- 
standing was avoided by the insertion of 
the phrase, “our divine Lord and Savior,” 
in place of “our Lord and Savior,” in the 
original preamble. Several of the delegates 
favored the admission of all who stand on 
the basis of the broadest Christian unity. 
President Faunce of Brown University was 
applauded when he said; “I should not want 
to be a candidate for any heaven from 
which Channing or Martineau were ex- 
cluded.” Rev. J. M. Buckley had simi- 
lar approval when he said the Bible would 
never be put back into the public schools, 
and that it would be all that the churches 
could do to keep the Bible in the pulpit. 
Dr. Henry van Dyke made an earnest ad- 
dress on “The Ideal Society,” which he 
said “must be composed of persons and 
not of classes; the reason why society is so 
bad is that so many persons are wicked, a 
golden age cannot be made out of brazen 
hearts, no legislature can merge lumps of 
selfishness into a fellowship of loye. Ideal 
society means all sorts of men and women 
co-operating in common. toil, and loving 
their neighbors as themselves. Great 
changes are coming in the social order— 
coming through sympathy, the sense of jus- 
tice and Christian love. What part shall 
the Church play in this social transition? 
It must play the part of social idealism.” 
The outcome of the conference was the 
provision for a Federal Council, with no 
authority over the constituent bodies, to 
meet once in four years, beginning in De- 
cember, 1908, and to be made up of four 
members of each denomination plus one 
additional member for every fifty thousand 
communicants, or major fraction thereof. 
Its object is to stimulate and express 
Christian unity, to encourage devotional 
fellowship and mutual counsel, to improve 
moral and social conditions, etc. Evidently 
the end in view is not expected immedi- 
ately. Such a body, meeting only once in 
four years, will hardly make a very strong 
impression, or change prevailing conditions. 


While the evangelical denominations in 
the United States are moving toward at 
least a theory of federation the Canadian 
churches seem to be moving in a more 
prompt and practical way toward actual 
unity. Representatives of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational churches 
throughout the Dominion were in recent 
conference at Toronto, and agreed upon a 
code of doctrines which is expected to 
unify these denominations into one great 
church, which it is proposed to call “The 
United Church of Canada.” Indications at 
the New York conference justify the ex- 
pectation that all or nearly all of what may 
be called the minor evangelical bodies will 
fall in with this movement. ‘The proposed 
United Church is to accept the revised Con- 
fession of Faith of the Presbyterian church, 
while church government will be headed by 
a “General Conference” after the Metho- 
dist form, and a “council” after the Con- 
gregational form and a “presbytery” after 
the Presbyterian form will be subordinate 
bodies, charged with local government. 
The officers of the three governing bodies 
will be a president, a chairman and a mod- 
erator. The scheme is to be submitted to 
the several denominations at once, and its 
approval is confidently expected. The 
movement is a decided advance over the 
theoretical federation which was advo- 
cated but not adopted by the New York 
conference, and it may be that the churches 
in the Unite’ States may find the practi- 
cal aspect of Church union worked out 
for them by their Canadian brethren. 


+ 
* * 


The abuse of the elective system as al- 
lowed in grammar and high schools is at- 
tracting the attention of conscientious edu- 
cators. At a recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Mathematical Teachers of New 
England there was a general protest against 
the system. It was shown that in some 
Boston schools from twenty-five to fifty- 
three per cent. of the pupils ignored arith- 
metic, algebra and geometry, and a Yale 
instructor admitted that the standard for 
college admission had been lowered in 
mathematics because the preparatory 
schools do not send candidates who can 
pass the former tests. Similar complaints 
against the lowering of the requirements 
for writing, spelling and grammar are fre- 
quent. In fact there is reason to fear that 
in education fads and fancies are crowding 
out the essentials of what used to be es- 
teemed as elementary education. 
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The “stay-at-homes” have been charged 
with a large share of responsibility for the 
disreputable character of elected officials 
in American cities, and when “Reform As- 
sociations” start in to improve things they 
usually preach earnestly on the responsi- 
bility of every citizen to go to the polls. 
This might or might not improve matters, 
for all sorts of people stay at home, just as 
all sorts of people vote. France is just 
now endeavoring to improve political con- 
ditions, and one of the schemes advocated 
is compulsory voting. It is stated that of- 
ten only forty per cent. of the voters act 
at the polls, a proportion sometimes 
equalled in some of the upper class wards 
of Boston. Another scheme is the publi- 
cation of the names of those who do not 
vote. The trouble is that politicians with 
personal or partisan aims will work to 
bring out their adherents and retainers, 
while the citizens who really desire only 
the best public service from elected offi- 
cials have not the same personal interest, 
and thus many an election goes to the dis- 
reputables by default. The French experi- 
ment will be watched with interest, but we 
fear that little will be permanently gained 
by any form of compulsion. The incul- 
cation and reception of a more’ vital sense 
of civic responsibility is the need, and this 
can come only through the normal stimula- 
tion of the personal conscience. 

* 
* * 

That agriculture is the basis of national 
prosperity is again demonstrated by the re- 
cent report of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He finds the wealth 
production of the farms of this country in 
1905 to be $6,415,000,000, an excess of 
$256,000,000 over last year. He _ says: 
“Should there be no relapse from his pres- 
ent position as a wealth producer, three 
years hence the farmer will find that the 
farming element, about ‘thirty-five per 
cent. of the population, has produced an 
amount of wealth within ten years equal 
to one-half of the entire national wealth 
produced in three centuries.” He also finds 
that in the last five years farm values have 
increased over thirty-three per cent., or 
approximately $6,133,000,000. The princi- 
pal factors in the year’s farm products are 
corn, $1,216,000,000; hay, $605,000,000; 
wheat, $525,000,000, and dairy products 

5,000,000. 


* 
*x * 


Much has been justly claimed in the 
past for New England intellectual vigor 
and culture. It is a serious question 
whether present conditions are contribut- 
ing to the mainteance of the old stand- 
ard. The increase in libraries, magazines 


and newspapers is quoted as an indication 
of increased culture, but serious observers 
raise the question as to the accuracy of the 
interpretation. Fifty years ago the average 
New Englander was a reflective being; he 
read less than his grandson of to-day, but 
he thought more deeply and more fre- 
quently. Popular literature has come to be 
sensational and amusing, rather than in- 
forming and_ stimulating to individual 
thought. Another indication of the deca- 
dence of general interest in clear thinking 
and sound learning is seen in the passing 
of the lyceum platform. Half a century 
ago thousands of people gathered in the 
largest city auditoriums and hundreds in 
the village halls all over New England, to 
listen to lectures by the leaders of real 
thinking and learning. The lyceum work 
of George William Curtis, Wendell Phillips, 
Charles Sumner, John B. Gough, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Mary Livermore, Anna 
Dickinson, and a score of other speakers of 
national reputation, had a profound and 
healthful effect upon the people of the 
cities and larger towns, while lesser but 
brilliant lights shone week after week on 
less costly platforms. People listened, re- 
flected and discussed, and there was alm st 
a universal stimulus in the mind of the 
masses. The decay of interest came when 
stereopticon shows and professional hu- 
morists invaded the field, and the public 
taste was debauched and emasculated, until 
the show and the funny man had the field 
to themselves. Would it not be well for 
New England if the old “lyceum” of fifty 
years ago could be reinstituted? But first 
must come a revival of intellectual eager- 
ness and appetite which present conditions 
tend to suppress. 


* 
* * 


A Canadian optimist foresees the utiliza- 
tion of the almost unlimited waterpower of 
the Dominion, not only as a source of 
power but of heat, so that the coal barons 
this side of the line will be discomfited, 
May be, but there is no lack of water- 
power in the United States. Besides this 
is only one factor in domestic and com- 
mercial prosperity, and where both coun- 
tries are equal in this respect the other 
factors are to be reckoned with. Thus far 
the optimist admits that present progress 
there is largely based upon “the introduc- 
tion of capital and energy” from this side 
of the line, and “Yankee ways” will prove 
in the future as in the present to be the 
source of local development. The Domin- 
ion has indeed infinite possibilities, but not 
as exclusive possessions. Competition will 
assert itself, and conservative provincialism 
must be overcome before the Utopia of 
prosperity can be reached. 
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The craze for athletic sports in this coun- 
try seems to have reached its height. For 
years it has eclipsed any other single in- 
terest, and the daily press has exploited 
every phase of “sport” until a stranger 
might well believe that it was the leading 
industry of the country. Baseball has be- 
come a “profession” and the franchises of 
the leading clubs have become merchandise 
of great value. The game has been a pro- 
liic parent of gambling, and its patrons 
have spent far more than they could afford 
in following the game. Football has not 
degenerated into commercialism, but the 
gambling element has been prominent. 
Nearly a score of deaths the past season 
on “the gridiron” and the increasing bru- 
tality that has acompanied the game seem 
to have given a wholesome check to the 
folly. President Roosevelt and President 
Eliot of Harvard have spoken words of 
conservative counsel against the reckless- 
ness which has attended the game, and the 
action of the authorities of Columbia Uni- 
versity, after the close of “the season,” 
excluding football from the college ath- 
letics, and abolishing the game so far as 
the institution is concerned, is an even 
stronger condemnation of the excesses that 
have become so prominent. The movement 
has taken strong hold in Iowa, where a con- 
ference of college presidents and high 
school principals has determined to abolish 
“football with its present rules” in all high 
schools and secondary colleges ing the 
state. It is hinted that Harvard is to 
break all athletic relations with Yale, and 
if this should occur it would add much to 
the force of the prevalent reaction, which, 
although it has been long in coming, is 
most welcome to the conservative element 


of “the public.” 
* 


* * 


The “blue glass cure” which General 
Pleasanton so earnestly promoted over 
thirty years ago did not establish itself in 
public confidence and soon disappeared 
from general interest. It is, however, re- 
vived by the declaration of Dr. Harvey 
Hilliard, of the Royal Dental Hospital, 
London, that blue light is anesthetic. He 
has tested it in general dental work with 
success. Focusing blue light upon a patient 
induces a calming effect and a disposition 
to slumber, and a continuance of the ex- 
posure brings insensibility to pain, with no 
unpleasant after effects. He also uses it 
for insomnia, and some cases of mania have 
been controlled. His theory is easy and 
cheap, and may be tested by any one who 
will give it credence. | 


* * 
The city of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


celebrated its two hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary the week before Christ- 
mas. Harvard University and the literary 
history of the city were naturally much in 
evidence in the exercises, and the prophecy 
of still greater literary, scientific and edu- 
cational advance was emphatic. 


* 
* * 


The unrest concerning “tainted money” is 
infectious, and has penetrated to the wilds 
of Kentucky, where a circle of Presbyterian 
women have undertaken to put things right 
by consecrating to church charities all the 
eggs laid by their hens on Sunday. This 
is better than the Connecticut deacon who 
whipped his cider barrel for working on 
Sunday, for probably he got fuddled later 
on the cider. The deacon who punished 
his cat for catching mice on Sunday is also 
outdone by these Kentucky matrons. It is 
to be hoped that no addled eggs will find 
their way into their contributions, and if 
their hens are as irreverent as was the hen 
of Old Grimes: 

“She used to lay two eggs a day— 

And Sunday she laid three,” 
the church charities will flourish, and no 
one should criticise either the women or the 
hens. 

* 
x x 

It has been often told, but hardly real- 
ized—the wonderful commercial advance of 
the last century—only the span of a single 
life. In 1805 the world had not a single 
clipper ship or steamer on the ocean, a 
single mile of railway, a single strand of 
telegraph wire on land or under the sea. 
In 1905 it has over 18,000 steam vessels. 
500,000 miles of steam railroad, uncounted 
miles of electric railways, more than 1,000,- 
000 miles of land telegraph and over 200,000 
miles of ocean cable, while telephone lines 
are too many and too extensive for compu- 
tation. And all this is in but the germinal 
period of the union of science and industry. 
What may we not expect in the century 
upon which we have just entered? 


* 
* Ok 
It is singular that the publication in the 
November number of the New England 
Magazine of the article on “The Art Trea- 
sures of Fenway Court” should have cre- 
ated great excitement in Italy, and indeed 


in art circles everywhere. The article men- 
tioned as a conspicuous treasure Gior- 
gione’s “Christ Bearing the Cross.” The 
reception of the magazine at Rome was 
the first intimation there that the picture 
was not in the Loschi palace, where it has 
been kept as a priceless illustration of Ital- 
ian art of five hundred years ago. The 
matter is under investigation. 





Tue Moons oF LIFE. 

Barnard. 

Here are over a hundred choice bits of 
verse, some of which have appeared in 
THe New ENGLAND Macazine. They 
cover a wide range of sentiment, but to 
many readers the keen appreciation of na- 
ture, animate and inanimate, will be the 
chief attraction. Man and ‘his untram- 
melled freedom are the burden of many of 
the songs, and there is a vein of pathos 
running through the whole collection. The 
lines are musical and several of the frag- 
ments will adapt themselves to a musical 
setting. The conception of “The Poet’s 
Work” which begins the volume is a 
pretty conceit: 


By William Francis 


“As the bee hies to the flowers, 
Gathering nectar through the bowers, 
So the Poet, taking wings, 

Seeks the blooms of Time and clings 
Till he can their essence reach 

And distill it into Speech. 

“Ah, the Honey of his Song! 

He shall labor, lingering long, 

Ever storing it in words 

Which mock the fluted tones of birds 
Against the time when men will look 
And find it Hived within a Book.” 


And among the “epigrams” which are 
frequent in the volume, this will illustrate 
the author's attitude toward mental free- 
dom: 

“Rather would I my Mind were all 

unfixed, 

My Thoughts like leaves windblown or 
low or high; 

Rather would I dark doubt with doubt 
were mixed 

Than that my Life proved constant to 
a Ese.” 


Independence, vigor and chaste senti- 
ment are all charmingly expressed, and all 
lovers of fugitive poetry will welcome this 
compilation as one in which many phases 
of life, love and thought find illustration. 
(The Rooks Press, Chicago. $1.00; postage 
10 cents. ) 


Jay Goutp Harmon WITH MAINE FOLks. 

By George S. Kimball. 

A wholesome story of simple country 
life, told by a lover of the Maine woods, 
who has certainly caught the spiciness of 
the pines and brings it to us in this neatly 


published volume. As full of thrilling ad- 
venture and dramatic situation as a Charles 
Reade novel, with a tender thread of ro- 
mance running through it all, it holds the 
unflagging interest of the reader from cover 
to cover. To the severe critic may 
seem a bit over-detailed and lacking in 
pure literary merit, but this can hardly 
be said of the chapters on the river-drive, 
in which the author has thrillingly depicted 
the daily life and perils of the log-runner, 
He cleverly contrasts the insipidicss of 
city society life with the pure joy of vig- 
orous outdoor life in the woods and makes 
us long with him “to preserve the most 
magnificent park under high heaven,” as 
the Maine forest is to those who know and 
love it,” “not only for the children of this 
state but for America.” He suggests that 
“it is within the lines of possibility that 
some great soul or souls can be found to 
buy Katahdin and a million acres «round 
its base and give it as a national park, ex- 
tending from the Ambejejus on the south 
to Churchill's Lake on the northwest; from 
Sebois and the Grand Lake on the east to 
Chesuncook and the Allegash on the west; 
while Katahdin, rearing its glorious head 
and “linging down its shadows on half a 
thousand lakes, should dominate all.” 
(C. M. Clark Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton. $1.50). 

Mr. PENwIPER’S Fairy 

Amy Woods. 

An attractive story for children about a 
bright, lovable little girl who is so jolly and 
active that she is the leader of her school- 
mates in all their pranks until in one of 
them she becomes crippled, as the doctor 
thinks, for life. Then by her sweetness 
and patience she holds her place in’ their 
hearts and becomes a veritable fairy god- 
mother to all her grown-up friends. She 
opens the heart of crabbed old Mr. Pen- 
wiper and all ends merrily when she is 
completely cured of her lameness, and all 
the hardworking or lonely grown-ups be- 
come happily mated. (Dana Estes & Com- 
pany, Boston. 50 cents). 


GopMorHeER. By 


On Lire’s STAIRWAY. 
rence Knowles. 

A neatly bound, revised edition of about 
one hundred short poems, covering a wide 
range of subjects. To the many who loved 
Mr. Knowles and recognized in him a gen- 
uine American poet this little volume will 
be most welcome. (Dana Estes & Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.00). 


By Frederic Law- 
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BOOK NOTES 


SAN QUENTIN Days. 

A curious little pamphlet of verse, pret- 
tily bound and profusely illustrated. The 
name of the author of these verses is with- 
held because, as explained in the introduc- 
tion, they were written behind the gray walls 
of San Quentin by one who is now par- 
coned and becoming a power in the world, 
the stronger for his falling and rising. 
These poems are the heart beats through 
the long dark hours of prison gloom of a 
man weak enough to fall and strong 
e! 1ough to rise above and beyond it all. 

There is at times the bitter cry against in- 
justice, but more often a pathetic tender- 
ness and hopefulness. (Joseph M. Ander- 
son, Sacramento, California. 50 cents). 


Part oF A MAn’s Lire. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. 

The reading of this volume is quite like 
having an intimate and friendly chat with 
its author. In his own charmingly straight- 
forward and finished style, Colonel Higgin- 
son expresses his ripe views upon many 
public questions and literary subjects. In- 
stead of a dry and formal autobiography he 
has given us a most entertaining series of 
chapters, which overflow with a quiet 
humor, upon some of the.more important 
phrases of his long and interesting life and 
experience. The character of the book is 
suggested by the chapter headings, some 
of which are, The Sunny Side of the Trans- 
cendental Period, Aristocracy of the Dol- 
lar, American Audiences, English and 
American Cousins, The Child and His 
Dreams, Books Unread, | Butterflies and 
Poetry, The Cowardice of Culture, etc. All 
are delightful, none more so than The 
Child and His Dreams. The book is espec- 
ially well printed and bound and illustrated 
with excellent photographs and facsimile 
letters from men of note, such as Whittier, 
Mathew Arnold, Browning, Thoreau, and 
others. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
$2.50 net.) 


Fautty DicTion; or, ERRoRS IN THE USE 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND How To 
Correct THEM. By Thomas H. Russell, 
LL.B. 

Dr. Russell is editor-in-chief of Web- 
ster’s Imperial Dictionary, and is most 
competent to compile this little handbook, 
fitted for the pocket. It is of value to the 
pupil, the scholar and the business man, 
and every one else, for errors in speech and 
writing are universal. “English as she is 
spoke” has become a by-word, and those 
who use this little manual will be saved 
from its application. (George W. Ogilvie 
& Company, Chicago. Cloth 25 cents; 
leather 50 cents). 


GARRISON THE Non-ReEsisTant. By Ernest 

Crosby. 

Mr. Crosby is author of half a dozen 
books in which fact and fancy are com- 
bined to evoke interest, and in this volume 
he has cultivated the same field. He claims 
originality for his view that the Civil War 
was a mistake, and ‘the germ from which 
have grown imperialism, militarism, trusts, 
labor troubles and the race question in its 
present aspect. His ideal is non-resistance, 
and he declares that the morality and the 
worldly wisdom of the Civil War were 
more than questionable. He finds excuses 
for Garrison in his sympathy with the 
North in the struggle, although the war was 
counter to his non-resistance principles, 
and contends that his platform was practi- 
cable and wise; that he almost alone saw 
clearly and rightly the great issues of the 
conflict. (The Public Publishing Company,, 
Chicago. 50 cents net.) 


WeEsstTeER’s First BUNKER HILL ORarTION, 
AND WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 
Edited By A. J. George. 

The bringing together of these two 
American classics is a happy thought and 
the editor’s preface, introduction and notes 
give the book added interest and value. As 
a handy volume, showing the essentials of 
the revolutionary period and the early days 
of the Union, it should be on the desk of 
every school pupil. (D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, Boston). 


Tue FootisH AtmMaANnac. By Half a Dozen 
Wits. Illustrated by Wallace Goldsmith. 
It is to laugh! There is nothing else 

like it! It bubbles over with fun, and 

chunks of wisdom are not lacking. The 
pictures are as funny as the texts, and the 
texts are all quotable. No other almanac 
can compare with it for wit, wisdom or 
accuracy. (John W. Luce & Company, 
Boston. ) 


Deacon Wuite’s IpEas. By S. W. Brown. 

He was a Wisconsin farmer, rigidly 
“pious” but close fisted and inclined to 
grumble when his crops went wrong or 
some one bested him in a trade. The vil- 
lage discussions over the outbreak of the 
civil war, and the adventures of the sol- 
diers who went from the village give va- 
riety of the story, and all along the Dea- 
con’s “ideas” are full of quaint philosophy 
and humor. (Mayhew Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.00.) 


A special edition of Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman’s recent novel, “The Debtor,” is 
now being prepared by the Harpers for 
sale in Australia. 
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CLEANLINESS IS NEXT TO GODLI- 
NESS, 


is an old proverb but holds good more than 
ever in these modern times. Every recur- 
ring spring time gives occasion to put this 

saying into more forcible practice, and the 
thrifty housewife, whose home is her pride, 
looks about for the best method of clean- 
ing house. The kind of soap to use is the 
great question that comes to her mind at 
once. It is, therefore, fortunate that we 
have a soap manufacturing house in this 
city, which can be heartily recommended. 
This firm—Charles F. Bates & Co.—manu- 
facture the “Kitchen and Hand Soap,” an 
indispensable article in every house. The 


use of Kitchen and Hand Soap lightens the 


drudgery of housework to a wonderful de- 
gree. Ask your grocer for it or send direct 
to Charles F. Bates & Co. 123 Oliver 
Street, Boston. 


TRAIN—NEW 
TIME 


New England people going to Southern 
California can reach Los Angeles and other 
points in that section quicker by the Los 
Angeles Limited of the Chicago & North- 
western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route 
than by any other. To San Francisco and 
other California and Oregon points the Fa- 
mous Overland Limited of the Chicago & 
Northwestern, Union Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific Railways runs daily, making 
many hours faster time than any line. 

Variable route, round trip first class and 
one way first class and tourist tickets at 
lowest rates. Inquire of J. E. Brittain, 
General Agent, 300 Washington st., Boston. 


NEW LINE—FAST 


ADMIRAL TOGO’S SIGNAL 
at the decisive battle of the Sea of Japan 
was: “The destiny of our Empire depends 
upon this action. You are all expected to 


do your utmost.” Every father is expected 
to do his utmost for his family, and that’s 
why so many take out Life Insurance. 

Henry Ward Beecher was a constant ad- 
vocate of sound life insurance. He taught 
his people never to expect Providence to do 
for them what they could do for themselves. 

Andrew Carnegie recently said: “Every 
young man should get his life insured. 
The young man who neglects to insure his 
life, even though it entails some hardships 
to meet the premiums, does himself and 
those dependent upon him an _ injustice.” 
The Prudential furnishes an easy method 
through its varied line of policies. 

The Prudential will do for you and yours 
what it is doing for millions of others. 
Issues a policy at low cost providing Sound 
Protection and Liberal Dividends with Cer- 
tainty of Prompt Settlement. 

Write to the home office of the Company 
at Newark, New Jersey, for further in- 
formation. 


“Wedgwood” is a name to conjure with 
if you wish to win the interest of the up- 
to-date housekeeper. The old ware which 
yet holds the front against newer styles, 
is a specialty with the Olde Potteries Com- 
pany, New York, and the trade mark of the 
potteries and the reputation of this 
house give double assurance that patrons 
will find full satisfaction with the goods 
and the house. 


New England people who visit New York 
and desire to stay in a down-town hotel, 
will find a very home-like place at the New 
Albert, 11th street and University place. 
It is the only fire-proof hotel in the heart 
of the shopping district and is modern in 
every respect. Mr. L. Frenkel, the pro- 
prietor aided by Mr. Boranco, for many 
years its room clerk, will give you every 
attention to make your stay pleasant. 
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